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Out Where Synthetics Begin 


CLOSE by the oil fields of Texas, a brand 
new plant of Celanese Corporation of 
America ‘is now starting production of 
an expanding range of modern synthetic 
chemicals. For that's where synthetics 
begin. From basic materials, such as 
petroleum and natural gas, many new 
and useful chemical products can be 
manufactured by synthesis or rear- 
rangement of the molecules. These 
man-created chemicals are primary 
materials for countless industries—for 
example, soaps, drugs, dyes, preserva- 
tives, antifreezes, textiles. 

Celanese* Yarn is a true synthetic 
produced by chemical processes. This 
man-made fibre then goes to the textile 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


industry where it is woven or knit into 
the finished fabric. Celanese Plastics 
also are true synthetics, equally a prod- 
uct of chemistry. 

The operations of Celanese are found- 
ed upon continuous research in all three 
basic fields of synthetics—textiles, plas- 
tics, chemicals. Such is the marvelous 
versatility of synthetics, no lasting limi- 
tations are recognized by Celanese. The 
improved, the exact, the new, is always 
the goal. 


This breadth of research gave the world 
Celanese Yarns with their many distinc- 
tive advantages, then developed 
Fortisan*, the strongest of all textile 
fibres. Equally, it produced Celluloid”, 
the world’s first plastic; and later, 
Lumarith*, the modern plastic of such 
universal usage. From it will continue 
to come new and finer products born 
of chemistry. Celanese Corporation of 
America, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 
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WHERE 


DO PRESIDENTS 


COME FROM ? 


— 
Up from the ranks is where many come from. 


Walter S. Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, started as 
a $10 a week clerk. George H. Bucher, president 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, was a shop apprentice at 18¢ an hour. 


Martin W. Clement, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, got his start as a rod-man on 
a survey corps. Richard R. Deupree, president 
of Procter & Gamble Company, was a soap 
salesman. 


David Sarnoff, president of Radio Corporation 
of America, was a messenger boy. There is no 
end to the long list. 


It’s a good system when any man from the 
ranks has a chance to get to the top. Presidents 
who come up the ladder are no strangers to 
work or to those who work with them. One 
reason for American management’s great ac- 
complishments is that so many executives have 
touched all the rungs. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 


Id John Holmes, president of Swift & Co., was a the money in industry can be effective without 
Xv messenger with that company in 1906. good management. Nothing else is as important 
rn H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the Armstrong to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare 
1 . . . 
fe Cork Company, began as a clerical assistant. or the public welfare. 
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45,000 TONS 
TO HELP SET THE RISING SUN 2 


A graceful curve disguises the muscles 
of our most powerful super battleship—one of 
four of the Jowa class now in action. 






Producing a battleship is the gigantic assem- 
bling of pieces and parts, millions of them, 
machined with speed and precision in thousands 
of war plants all over America. 











Vitally essential to these countless operations 
is effective lubrication of plant machinery. That 
is why industry everywhere recognizes the ad- 
vantages of buying quality lubricants under one 
Sales Agreement for all plants in the U. S. 









1. Greater convenience and prompt delivery 
(through Texaco’s more than 2300 wholesale 
supply points). 2, Uniform quality and speci- 
fications of industrial fuels and lubricants. 
3. Skilled Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice to aid in increasing production. 










This service plan is available nation- 
wide to increase efficient and economical 
production. 


The Texas 
Company 
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@ @ @ it says in this book: “Humidity? You needn’t mind it! Just close 
your eyes and visualize a bitter winter night. For hours, now, you’ve wal- 
lowed hip-deep in snow. Your breath turns to icicles. Your legs will barely 
move. Then... in the pitch-black sky, a light, pale at first. Brighter it grows, 
till suddenly . . . blazing sun! Oh boy, isn’t it wonderful to be warm?”’* 


* If the author will permit, we'll 
answer that question. Uh-huh. The 
heat’s great. Granted, of course, 
you can kid yourself that way. 
And if he’ll permit once more, 
we'd like to make another point. 
To wit, his line of thought may 
work on the weather. But it would 
never do in the business world! 
For while it’s all well and good 
to let your imagination go, in 
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reaching a business decision it’s 
best to respect facts. As the roots 
from which sound policies and 
profits grow, facts are all-impor- 
tant... and they must be based 
on accurate, objective, up-to-the- 
minute figures. 


With Comptometer adding-cal- 
culating machines, and modern 
Comptometer methods, Manage- 
ment is able to get figures of this 








caliber. Quickly ... economically 
. exactly as they’re needed! 


The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company, 


1726 North Paulina Street, Chi- 
cago 22, Illinois. 


COM PTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 








Surplus property. Additional surplus 
property has been made available for 
civilians: 

Trucks. The Surplus Property Board 
allocated 1,938 trucks to farm areas in 
20 States to offset threatened impairment 
of farm production due to shortages of 
rail transportation and automotive facili- 
ties. Alabama will get 163 trucks; Cali- 
fornia, 195; Colorado, 423; Idaho, 20; Iowa, 
16: Kansas, 51; Missouri, 53; Nebraska, 
32; New York, 166; North Carolina, 125; 
Pennsylvania, 23; Tennessee, 75: Utah, 
179; Virginia, 101; Washington, 67; Wyo- 
ming, 70; West Virginia and Kentucky, 38 
Indiana and Ohio, 111. 

Gliders. Military gliders, convertible to 
powered planes, are being put on sale at 
Hicks Field, Ft. Worth, Tex.; Army Air 
Field, Albuquerque, N.M.; Thunderbird 
II Field, Phoenix, Ariz.; Cimarron Field, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Olympia Army 
Field, Olympia, Wash.; Cal-Aero Airport. 
Ontario, Calif.; and Bush Field, Augusta, 
Ga. The 149 gliders will cost $350 each and 
engines will range from $183 to $458, de- 
pending on the make of engines and the 
condition. 

Pleasure cruisers. Sixteen Chris-Craft 
cruisers built for the Coast Guard have 
been declared surplus by the War Ship- 
ping Administration. The cruisers are 30, 
32 and 33 feet long and have twin 95- 
horsepower or single 130-horsepower en- 
gines. They are located at Conneaut, Fair- 
port, Lorain and Toledo, Ohio, and at 
Erie, Pa. Invitations to bid may be ob- 
tained from the Great Lakes Regional 
Manager, WSA, 1319 Terminal Tower 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Overseas supplies. The Army-Navy Liq- 
uidation Commission announced _ that 
Americans in this country cannot buy 
overseas surplus materials of the armed 
forces. The Surplus Property Act pro- 
hibits return of surpluses, in order to pro- 
tect domestic markets. 


Premium gasoline. An additional 158.,- 
000 barrels per day of premium-grade, 76- 
octane gasoline was authorized by the 
Petroleum Administration for War for 
civilian distribution. The authorization in- 
creases the proportion of premium-grade 
gasoline and reduces the proportion of reg- 
ular-grade gasoline in the amount now 
available to civilians. 


Shipbuilding. For the first time since 
November, 1942, monthly deliveries of 
merchant vessels fell below the 100 mark. 
In July, 97 ships of 895,185 deadweight 
tons were delivered. The types: 8 for mili- 
tary use; 30 Victory cargo ships; 2, Lib- 
erty cargo ships; 11, C-type cargo ships; 
4. Liberty colliers; 1, refrigerated cargo 
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ship; 27, coastal cargo ships: 11, standard 
tankers; 3, coastal tankers. 


Beef prices. The Department of Agri- 
culture recommended ending the Govern- 
ment’s $400,000,000-a-year beef subsidy 
program by increasing meat prices to con- 
sumers to make up one half of the income 
packers would lose by ending the sub- 
sidy. The other one half could be made up 
through reduced prices for cattle. The 
proposal was made so that subsidies could 
be eliminated while prices are favorable 
instead of falling. The American National 
Livestock Association has agreed to poll 
its members on the _ proposal. 


Pork. An additional 10,000,000 pounds 
of pork per week are being made available 
for civilians. Government set-aside of pork 
produced in federally inspected slaughter- 
houses is being reduced from 21 per cent 
to 15 per cent. The actual increase in 
pork available will be less than 10.000. 
000 pounds because hog marketings have 
been somewhat smaller than expected 
the last few weeks. 


Coffee. Reports from Rio de Janeiro 
indicate that purchases of coffee by Euro- 
pean countries have been so heavy recently 
that supplies available for. sale to this 
country have been sharply reduced. Euro- 
pean buying has been at prices above 
United States ceiling prices which may 
have to be revised. 


Trade agreements. New trade agree- 
ments with Canada and Great Britain are 
being negotiated by the State Department 
under the terms of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, which permits additional 
tariff cuts of 50 per cent over those now 
in force. Negotiations with other coun- 
tries are to begin shortly. New agreements 
with Latin-American countries are ex- 
pected to be negotiated last of all. 


Cotton. The Department of Agriculture 
reported that cotton production this- year 
would reach 10,134,000 bales, or 2,096,000 
bales less than the yield in 1944, and 
2,159,000 bales less than the average pro- 
duction for the period from 1934-1943. 


Prisoner-of-war labor. The War De- 
partment. announced that it will return to 
Europe at the earliest practicable moment 
the 400,000 German and Italian prisoners 
of war now in this country. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and War Manpower 
Commission were urged to co-operate with 
all industrial and agricultural employers 
in war prisoner labor areas in taking steps 
immediately toward replacing such work- 
ers with “free labor.” 
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News-Lines for Businessmen 


National Week: 


People of the Week... 
Washington Whispers 
Cover: One atomic bomb is reported to have the 
blast power of 20,000 tons of TNT. The combined 
air fleets of the United States and Britain dropped 
00,000 tons of bombs on Germany. On that 
70 atomic bombs would equal in destructive 
power that destruction experienced by the German 
people during the entire war. 
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The Associated Press is exclusively entitled 
to the use for republication of the local tele- 
graphic and cable news published herein 
originated by The United States News or 
obtained from The Associated Press 
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Peacemakers 


Peace in the Pacific can be achieved 
in only one way—by the unconditional 
surrender of Japan’s military masters. 

lo shorten the road to victory, our 
leaders foresaw that we must do more 
than reconquer territory yard by yard 
and island by island. We must knock 
out the enemy’s ability to make war. 
And to carry out that strategy they 
chose the Boeing B-29 as our major 
weapon. 

Built, tested and flown into combat 
under the terrific pressure of global 
war, the Superfortresses are doing all 
that was expected of them and more. 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS '» THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e 


They have enabled us to reduce 
American casualties and save precious 
months in striking enemy war produc- 
tion, because they are the only aircraft 
in the world that can cover the vast 
distances from bases in the Marianas. 

In early operations before present 
island bases were secured, they trans- 
ported their own supplies over the 
“Hump” from India into China. They 
have not only reduced the output of 
Japan’s war industries by the steadily 
mounting tempo of their bombing but 
have taken a huge toll of the fighter 
planes sent against them. And they 


THE STRATOLINER e 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 





Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


have tightened the blockade on enemy 
ports by sowing mines. 

The versatile efficiency of the Super- 
forts reflects Boeing's unparalleled ex- 
perience in designing and building 
four-engine aircraft, and it forecasts 
the same qualities in the great Boeing 
planes of the future. 

° ° ° 
The performance of the B-29 ‘stems 
directly from Boeing principles of re- 
search, design, engineering and manu- 
facture. After victory, as today, you can 
count on any airplane “Built by Boeing” 
to lead the way. 


BOEING 
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from the magic carpet of F P CA’ 


Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting takes you instantly 
to the best vantage point from which to view sales conditions. 
To Henry Disston and Sons, Philadelphia, it has meant 
more efficient sales management. 


 KWIK-FAX - 


The Remington Rand 
SYNCHRO-MATIC 


is a dual-duty hook-up which 
automatically punches tabulating 
cards, for sales and other analy- 
ses, at the same time the invoice 
is being produced on a Reming- 
ton Rand Bookkeeping Machine. 


BUY BONDS— Buy Victory and Peace 


a your SALES - 


eg 


@ I. W. Wilder, Head of Disston’s Market 
and Statistics Department, says: “Selective 
selling is based on market research which, 
in turn, is based upon sales analysis. Our 
compapy, established over 100 years ago, is 
the largest maker of saws in the world. The 
markets served by our hundreds of items 
would have been too difficult to analyze 
accurately had we not for 25 years, used 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Account- 
ing and Tabulating Equipment—the fastest 
method for getting market figures. 


“Our sales managers are furnished reports 
in every way they need them: by territory, 
customer, class of product, 246 summary di- 
visions, jobber’s territory, priority rating, etc. 


*‘We learn where we should concentrate 
to protect vital volume business; where our 


Reninglon 


PUNCHED-CARD 


*The HOLE 
.. the Symbol 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” —- 
the bcok that tells a vital story to business. 
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sales efforts are in inverse ratio to profits; 
where we should broaden our base for later 
security; how our distributor’s sales in a 
territory compare with direct sales in that 
territory; and many other important facts. 


“Although sales have increased tremen- 
dously, we know that a let-down is coming, 
and this detailed punched-card analysis 1s 
our safeguard against the day when we will 
need accurate market research to cushion 
the drop and direct future policies.” 


Helpful ideas for every sales manager will 
be found in Certified Report No. 4109, cov- 
ering the Disston operation—available free 
to interested executives by writing to our 
nearest branch office, or direct to Remington 
Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines Div., Rm. 
1734, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





ACCOUNTING 


MARK of a System 


of Accuracy 





s FREE! 
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Everything now will change with war ended. There will be new worries, new 
problems, new interests as war and its demands move out of the spotlight. 

Unemployment is going to be back on the U.S. doorstep as the No. 1 problem. 

Demobilization will take first place in public interest. The public will 
not take kindly to any military effort to keep men in service when not needed. 

Occupation of Germany and Japan quickly will become an issue. It's to be a 
question of who draws the 800,000 unlucky numbers for occupation jobs. 

Tax relief will move immediately into the limelight. 

Debt and the Government budget will seem important again. 

Germany and Italy and France and Russia and China and Okinawa and Japan, 
all so near to American people in recent years, will begin to seem remote again. 

War will fade from public thinking very rapidly. Generals and admirals who 
have had everything their way for so many years will slip rather rapidly into 
secondary roles. Politicians and businessmen will come back into their own. The 
discipline of a war period is likely to turn to self-indulgence in peace. 

















Draft will stop just as Soon as war termination is proclaimed, or sooner. 

Point system for demobilization may be kept to provide priorities for the 
return of men from overseas. It seems highly improbable that it can govern the 
discharge of 3,600,000 soldiers, the 2,000,000 Navy personnel in U.S. 

At least 6,000,000 of 12,000,000 men in service should be demobilized in 6 
months, the remaining men in another 4 to 6 months. Army-Navy want to keep a ~ 
postwar force of about 2,500,000 men. Where they are to come from is a problem. 

Men _in service now cannot be retained in service longer than 6 months after 
hostilities are terminated. Congress can say when they are terminated. 

All of the pressures will be on the side of+a very fast demobilization. A 
rush to go home will get under way all around the world. Army-Navy will not be 
able to hold back this rush, to keep men in service unnecessarily. 














Atomic bomb is likely to be forgotten in U.S. along with the war itself. 

Iwo blasts from those bombs forced Japan from war and introduced an element 
that will revolutionize warfare in the future. U.S. can't keep the secret. 

Even so, U.S. people will turn their thought to other things; will tend to 
overlook the troubles of the remainder of the world, will not want to be bothered 
by world problems when going gets rough at home, as it sometimes will. 

Atomic bombs are likely to spring back in the news 10 or 20 or 30 years from 
now when some disgruntled nation decides to try another sneak attack in the hope 
of quick and decisive’ results that will pay off in a big way. 








U.S. will retain Pacific and Atlantic bases to add to security. 

This country will need to remember that its bombers devastated much of 
Europe, that its bombers and atomic bombs pulverized Japan, creating deep hatred. 

It's to be a new thing in the world to have other nations devoting thought 
to ways to repay U.S. for what they will regard as a deep injury to themselves. 











(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continuc?) 


Atomic bombs that U.S. is likely to “orset won't be forgotten by others. 





There is this also to be kept in mind in the neriod ahead..... 

It is highly improbable that the Bie Three agreement to make Germ?ny over 
into a farm state, Supporting a bigv7er ponulation, will work in practice. 

U.S. gamble on its ability to turn China into a big industrial power is 
just about as uncertain in its outcove; is enother try at the nearly impossible. 

Idea that U.S. iS to police Germany and Japan for decades is unrealistic. 

So: The peace that now is dawnins may not be the stable peace that is so 
much sought. Much depends on the ability of Germany and Japan to cause trouble. 











As the situation will develop inside the United StoteS.ccee 

Unemployment will return in a big way end will probebly stay. AS menv as 
7,000.900 unemployed are probable even in the neriod of postwar recovery. 

Period of adjustment from war to neace m-y take 8 or 9 months. That's the 
time it will take to slow down the wor effort end sreed up civilian industry. 

Postwar prosperity will be annrovehing full swint by mid-1946. 

The prosperity to follow this vr will raise living standards to new hirh 
levels; will provide the nation with hetter housing, more food, more clothing, 
more gecrets, more travel, more entertrinz-ent then eny nation has enjoyed. 

A vest supply of money, record savinss, credit expansion at home, loans to 
finance exports abroad will combine to underwrite a period of good times. 

That's for longer range. We tell you the short range problem on pege 54. 





Shortages, at home, rapidly will tyrn into surpluces. 

Coal isn't going to be short this winter. It now will he abuniAent. 

Fuel oil rations will be ended before winter sets in. 

Gasoline rationing is on the way out. The same applies to tires. 

Driving will not be regarded as a luxury for many more days. New cars will 
be rather slow in coming back, however, so it pays to be cautious. 

Train travel should ease up after a rather short time. Troons once ovt of 
service will not be taking so many trins. Troops being demnhilized will make one 
trip to the separation center, one trip home, and that's about all. 








Nylon hosiery soon will appear to please the women. 

Men's clothing will reappear in volume, too. Cotton goods will appear in 
much larger supply quite soon. , Military demends now will fade. 

Shoes should be superabundant in a very few months. 

This whole supply picture is described for you on page 26. 








War end will cut costs, but won't do away with a $250,000,090,000 debt. 

The Government's budget may get down as low as $25,000,000,000 after the 
war. It was about $9,000,000,000 a year before the war. 

Taxes, as a result, wiil have to stay high, even if reduced from present. 

A cut_in taxes is to affect 1946 incomes. It will not affect 1945 incomes. 
Individuals and corporations both are to share in any relief given. 

Lower-income groups will fare better than higher-income groups in tax cuts. 

A balanced postwar budget is a possibility and even a probability for a few 
years. In the longer run, unbalanced regular budgets are to take over. The 
idea of a "nation's budget," balanced only with full employment, may take hold. 











Mr. Truman may veer a little to the left with a return of unemployment. 
Congress, too, will be less conservative in attitude once plants are being 


shut down and men are being thrown out of work in big numbers. 
U.S. trend, however, iS more conservative than elsewhere in the world. 





see also pages, 13, 24, 28. 
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The Picture you see ..is the Picture you get. And you get it 
so easily with the Argoflex brilliant ground glass focusing screen 

.. just bring your picture in the ground glass to an eye satisfy- 
ing image of good composition, then a touch will give you hair 
sharp focusing, and fine clear album sized pictures. No wonder 
Argoflex has become so popular with the amateur cameramen. 


Write today for the 56 page illustrated book "Good Pictures,” published by 
Argus especially to help solve many of the problems of the Amateur Photog- 


rapher. Send 25¢ today to Argus Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, Dept. C. 
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Business men: : 
Send for 
booklet U 


Read the Story 


of Patapar 


Imagine a paper with such great wet- 
strength it can be soaked in water for 
months — or boiled — and remain strong. 
And imagine that same paper with power 
to resist penetration of grease, fats, oils. 
These are qualities of Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment. This unique paper is 
doing hard jobs in all sorts of fields. As a 
packaging material it protects products 
like butter, meats, fish, cheese, shorten- 
ing. It is used for milk can gaskets, bottle 
hoods, liners for motor oil containers, re- 
placement material for oiled silk — top 
mention a few examples. 


179 types 


Patapar is produced in 179 different types 
— each type designed to meet a specific 
problem. Some types of Patapar are air- 
tight. Other types are made for products 
which must have wrappers that allow 
them to “breathe.” There are types of 
various degrees of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, opaqueness. Patapar is versa- 
tile in hundreds of ways. 


Business Men: 


Although most of the Patapar produced 
today is for war purposes, a limited 
amount is available for 
essential civilian uses. , 
And looking ahead, this is 
a good time to investigate 
how Patapar might be 
helpful in your business. 
Write on your business a 
letterhead for booklet U. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN expect more steel for civil- 
ian production in the fourth quarter. The 
War Production Board estimates that 
2,100,000 tons of “free” steel will be avail- 
able for purchase on unrated orders in the 
fourth quarter, compared with 800,000 
tons for the current quarter. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be penalized for filing a 
“false and untrue” tax return merely be- 
cause you file an amended return. A cir- 
cuit court of appeals overrules a federal 
district court in its finding that a taxpayer, 
by filing an amended return, admitted 
that his previous return was false and 
untrue. 

* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail dealer, obtain 
permission from your district Office of 
Price Administration to sell certain types 
of low-priced men’s and women’s shoes 
ration free from August 27 through Oc- 
tober 13. If you are a manufacturer or 
wholesaler, you may deliver such shoes to 
retailers ration free. 


* * * 


YOU CAN purchase surplus goods 
abroad that bear your company’s name or 
trade-mark. Surplus Property Board 
amends its regulations to allow manu- 
facturers and their distributors to buy in 
such “name” products for use or resale 
in foreign countries. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT store more than a 60- 
day supply of fuel oil if you are an indus- 
trial or commercial consumer. Petroleum 
Administration for War puts this storage 
limitation on large-scale users of fuel oil. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, sometimes 
get the National Labor Relations Board 
to consider your request that a union’s 
certification as bargaining agent be can- 
celled. NLRB agrees to hear one employ- 
er’s petition for decertification, which ‘was 
based upon claims of labor turnover and 
employes’ disavowal of the union as bar- 
gaining agent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to make a semi- 


annual report to your local rationing board 


and administrative decisions 


on your supply of sugar if you are an op, 
erator of one or more wholesale establish. 
ments. OPA calls for the first report by 
September 30. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon begin construction of, 
radio broadcasting station. The Feder 
Communications Commission announcg 
that the freeze on building of all types ¢ 
new stations will end in 60 days. WPB in. 
dicates that building materials for such stg. 
tions will be available within a few month 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as head of a taxable built 
ing and loan company, include the ce: 
tificates of deposit, issued the company 
in computing borrowed invested capitd 
for purposes of excess-profits tax credit 
The U.S. Tax Court holds that sud 
certificates are includible as certificates oj 
indebtedness. 

* + * 


YOU CAN, as a “base period” manufac. 
turer under WPB’s special knitwear pro 
gram, use an AA-3 preference rating ty 
get up to 6624, per cent of the cotton ani 
wool machine knitting yarns that yoi 
requested. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to prevent you 
company’s foremen and supervisors from 
holding an election on the ground that th 
Foremen’s Association of America is 
“company union.” The New York Stat 
Labor Relations Board, acting under 3 
State law, similar to the Wagner Act, r 
jects this argument of an employer agains 
holding an election to determine whethe 
supervisors shall be represented by FAA 


* %* § 


YOU CAN follow a more uniform 3 
counting method in figuring how much th 
Government owes you under a cancelet 
war contract. The Office of Contrad 
Termination issues six memorandums fo 
guidance of war contractors on accountilf 
methods in contract termination. 


* * * 


YOU CAN raise your ceiling prices @ 
bituminous coal if you are a producer ij 
one of the 13 districts affected by at 
vised OPA price order. Increases ralf 
from 3 to 20 cents a ton. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings § 
I I gray} , 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep Sta 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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War machines 
that save lives 


In no other war, and in no other 
country, have greater precautions 
been taken by military leaders and 
industry to safeguard the lives of 
fighting men. 

Protection of artificial fog to con- 
ceal troop movements... Warmth of 
electric blankets to protect wounded 
airmen... Better chances of rescue 
for men shipwrecked or shot down at 
sea...these are just some of the 
things that U.S. commanders asked 
for to protect American troops. 

On this page are a few of these war 
machines that save lives—in which 
G-E research and engineering played 
a part. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Solar searchlight designed by G. E., in 
cooperation with the National Bureau 
ef Standards, gives flyers and sailors 
adrift at sea a way to signal rescuers 
as far away as ten miles. Most impor- 
tant problem was co find a method of 
aiming mirror so pilot of plane would 
catch the reflection of the sun. 


* 
Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl Or- 
chestra, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World Today 
news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p m. EWT, CBS— 
The G-E House Party, Monday through Friday 4:00 
p.m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Stealing the enemy’s eyes. Our soldiers 
carry their ‘‘fog’” with them, mobile 
smoke generators that blanket whole 
battle areas in dense white mist. New 
U.S. smoke machine uses a brand-new 


Diagnosing flyers’ troubles. Photos of sub- 
jects in high-altitude test chamber, taken 
with General Electric x-ray equipment, 
show the formation of tiny gaseous bub- 
bles in tissues and joints, a condition de- 
scribed as more painful than rheumatism. 
X-ray studies like this help answer what 
happens in high-altitude flights. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 















principle of smoke generation first worked 


out in the General Electric Research 
Laboratory by Dr. Irving Langmuir. 
These smoke machines have saved many 
American lives at fighting fronts. 





Blanket saves flyers’ lives. In high-alti- 
tude bombers, wounded airmen need 
emergency protection against freezing 
cold. Now General Electric is supplying 
the Army Air Forces with electrically 
heated ‘‘casualty blankets’? that auto- 
matically maintain a protective warmth 
in temperatures as low as 60 below zero. 






1941... 


Building America 





1945... 


Conquering jungle 


When rubber teams with steel... 


E was a construction worker here at home, long before 

war sent him on a ten thousand mile journey. He was 
one of the thousands of Americans who take to handling 
hydraulic tools naturally...who know about the power 
that flows through slender hose. 

He’s still in a construction gang...but doing a different 
job under different conditions...clearing jungles, smooth- 
ing air strips on coral atolls, building revetments for planes. 

High-pressure hose puts the strength of a giant into his 
hands... hose of flexible rubber, fortified with braided steel 
wire... hose that controls and conveys tremendous pressures. 

To achieve this useful teaming of rubber and steel, long 
and patient effort had to come first. United States Rubber 
Company technicians—chemists, engineers, craftsmen — 
coordinated their skills, focussed them on his needs. 


By serving through science, they gave these fighting builders 
—the Army Corps of Engineers and the doughty Seabees— 
hose capable of withstanding highest working pressures, of 
resisting the effects of jungle heat and arctic cold. 

The backlog of experience needed for such service was laid 
in the years before 1941. It takes a big business to meet 
such needs. But a business only grows big because people 
like its products. When you bought “U.S.” rubber products 
in the past, you were creating work for men and women. 
You helped build this company—helped give it force. 

That force is still backing our fighting men. It will con- 
tinue to do so until the Pacific victory is secured. Sea- 
soned and strengthened then by its intensive wartime 
experience, the U.S. Rubber organization will enthusias- 
tically return to its civilian job. 





UW 


Listen to Science Looks Forward'—new series of talks by the 
SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic-Sympbony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. cli 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY , 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 220, N. Y. . In Canada; DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd, Al 
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Likelihood that civilian 
output will fail to take up 
slack until well into 1946 


The shift from war to peace is going to 
he painful for millions of U.S. families, 
and for many communities, with this pain 
of economic shock to be mixed with the 
pleasure that goes with ending of war. 

No chance to avoid large-scale unem- 
ployment now exists. Millions of persons, 
as many as 7,000,000, will be out of jobs 
by the year end. Billions of dollars in in- 
come will be lopped at one stroke from the 
pay envelopes of wage earners who keep 
jobs but lose overtime. War centers, such 
as Detroit, San Diego, Wichita, Seattle, 
will be shaken severely as war orders sud- 
denly are canceled in mass. 

The war boom about to collapse will not 
be succeeded by the start of a peace boom 
until well along in 1946. Deflation, in the 
meantime, will succeed inflation as a major 
worry for the immediate future. 

\ measure of the shock about to be felt 
can best be had by looking at a few big 
and important figures. 

Total war spending today is at the 
rate of about $7,500,000,000 each month. 
That includes munitions spending together 
with all other war outlays, including pay, 
subsistence and travel for the 12,000,000 
men in service. By the year end, this total 
spending will be down to about $3,500,000,- 
000 a month. That is a $4,000,000,000 
drop in monthly outlay for war. By mid- 
1946, all costs of military forces will be 
down to about $1,300,000,000 a month. 

Munitions and construction expendi- 
tures have been running above $4,000,000,- 
000 each month, despite recent cutbacks. 
By the end of this year, those expenditures 
will be reduced to about $1,000,000,000 
a month. They will be off to $500,- 
000,000 a month by mid-1946. That de- 
cline of $3,000,000,000 a month in ex- 
penditures going largely to industry is a 
measure of the shock to be felt in months 
just ahead. 


AUGUST 17, 1945 


There are no real Government prep- 
arations to meet that shock of deflation in 
the munitions industry. Each veteran at 
time of demobilization will be paid ap- 
proximately $300 if he has been overseas, 
otherwise $200. If unable to find a job, 
that veteran will be entitled to unemploy- 
ment insurance at the rate of $20 a week 
for 52 weeks. There will be some educa- 
tional opportunities and a promise of loans 








PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND SECRETARY BYRNES 


to finance home building or farm buying 
or small-business development. All of that 
can help. The demobilized industrial work- 
er, however, will need to depend upon a 
less generous system of unemployment 
insurance and will have to take his chance 
in finding a job. 

The shock of war cutbacks will be meas- 
ured in terms of income and of production 
and of employment. The rapid extraction 
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In peace as in war... the Ship of State would require shrewd piloting 
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DISCHARGED VETERANS IN CLOVER 


from the economic system of a flow of dol- 
lars amounting to $74,000,000,000 in a 
period of less than a year cannot help but 
have drastic effects. 

Income of individuals, now running 
at a rate of around $162,000,000,000 a 
year, will fall rather rapidly to a level of 
about $110,000,000,000 a year before turn- 
ing up again. That income decline will hit 
wage earners hardest. It will hit farmers 
only mildly in the months just ahead. It 
will hit self-employed persons in small 
businesses and in the professions with 
some sharpness. It is unlikely to affect 
many stockholders and will not hit bond- 
holders. 

Industry will be hard hit, particularly 
where engaged in making war materials 
and not yet ready to reconvert in a hurry 
to civilian goods manufacture. Industry 
now is producing goods at a rate more 
than twice as high as in the 1935-39 
period. The rate is 220 per cent of 1935-39. 
That rate will drop rapidly to about 142 
per cent of the 1935-39 level and then to 
about 133 per cent of that level before 
turning up again. 

This setback will center in industries 
such as shipbuilding, aviation, ammunition 
and in other industries that represent con- 
centrated output for war. It will not great- 
ly affect food processing, shoe and other 
so-called nondurable goods industries. 

Unemployment, of course, will be in- 
volved in the contraction of industry as 
well as in the demobilization of armed 
forces. At least 2,000,000 men should be 
demobilized from service within three 
months. The total may be many more 
than that. Within six months, more than 
6,000,000 should be out of service. De- 
mobilization can be brought near to com- 
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pletion within one year. The 5,000,000 
men now overseas can be brought back 
within: that time to be replaced, for oc- 
cupation purposes, with about 1,000,000 
recruits, who may have to be volunteers. 

Demobilization will add almost 10,000,- 
000 to the number seeking jobs. Industry 
will Jet out about 4,000,000 workers. That 
would suggest 14,000,000 unemployed 
within a year, but around 4,000,000 of the 
persons now working will decide to leave 
the labor force, Those are women and stu- 
dents and older people. 

If that were the whole picture the out- 
look for peacetime prosperity would be 
rather bleak. Actually, however, there is 
another side to the picture. 

Demand for peacetime goods in the 
period ahead is to be far greater than ever 
before. There is a very great shortage of 
automobiles, tires, furniture, household 
equipment, clothing, shoes, dwellings, ma- 
chinery of many types—a shortage of al- 
most everything that the public wants. 

Supply of goods, for a time, will be 
less than demand. People will have to wait 
their turn for many things, including auto- 
mobiles and houses. 

Ability to pay for things that people 
will want never was so high. At this time, 
individuals have on hand $66,000,000,000 
more in cash and in bank deposits than at 
year end, 1939. That is a rather staggering 
total of highly liquid spending power. At 
the same time, individuals hold $44,000,- 
000,000 more in government bonds, most 
of them Series E savings bonds, which can 
be cashed readily at any bank and can be- 
come available to satisfy spending wants. 

Installment credit has contracted near 
to the vanishing point. Farm mortgage 
debt has been paid down importantly and 
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PEACETIME TOOLS IN STORAGE 
. the repercussions of peace could be as staggering as those of war on millions of Americans 


so has mortgage debt on city dwellings. 
The private debt position of individuals 
is very favorable at this time. Industry, to 
top off this situation, has more than $20,- 
000,000,000 in liquid assets, which it can 
use in expansion. 

The timetable of the shift from war 
to peace is about the one that follows: 

In remaining 1945 months, a drastic 
decline will get under way, with a rather 
chaotic situation developing in the midst 
of cutbacks and demobilization. 

In first half, 1946, the bottom will be 
touched. Order will begin to appear by 
that time. Civilian industry will be set to 
boom. Construction will be getting into 
rather full stride. Consumers will find that 
they can buy most of the things that they 
want and their wants will be immense. 

In last half, 1946, there will be a de- 
veloping postwar boom. 

In 1947, the first cyclical peak of the 
recovery movement may be reached, with 
some adjustment then to be expected. Ex- 
port trade, by that time, should be on a 
level to help cushion any lag that may 
come in civilian demand following the 
first satisfaction of accumulated wants. 

It remains anybody’s guess as to how 
long the period of postwar prosperity will 
last. Right now, attention is centering on 
the deflation and depression that will go 
temporarily with the end of war, rather 
than on the inflation and présperity that 
are in store once adjustment has been 
made from war. 

The jolt now to be felt will be more se- 
vere and more painful for the fact that 
Government has made few real prepara- 
tions to deal with it. The outlook for an 
orderly shift over to peace is not as bright 
as it might have been. 
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Redivision of Japan’‘s Empire: 


Control in Pacific as U.S. Share 
Prospect Soviet Will Get Port Arthur and Use of Manchurian Rails 


Delay in independence of 
Korea. Uncertainty over 
final fate of Hong Kong 


A second half of the world, the Pacific 
half, now is to be remade to fill the vac- 
uum left by the end of Japan as a major 
power. In the remaking, Japan is to fare 
somewhat better than Germany is faring 
as the Atlantic half of the world is remade 
to fill the gap left by her defeat. 

The U.S., almost singlehanded, won 
the war against Japan, and on the basis 
of performance is in a position to guide 
the Pacific settlement. Russia jumped hur- 
riedly into the war at the last minute to 
share in the settlement. Her jump was 
several days ahead of schedule and, added 
to the atomic bomb, probably helped to 
speed Japan’s decision to quit. China, of 
course, has been in the war longest and 
stands to gain most. Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Australia, New Zealand and France 
all are to share in the final spoils. 

In the settlements now to be made: 

Japan, as the loser, returns to the 
status of a small island Empire, her in- 
dustry battered, her Army to be broken 
up, her Navy destroyed, her territory re- 
duced to the home islands. Great stakes 
that now fall away from the Japanese 


hina film from Pau 
CHINA‘’S GENERALISSIMO 
He gets an empire 


AUGUST 17, 1945 





include Manchuria, Korea, North China, 
Formosa, Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 


_ and the Indies and former mandated and 


other islands. 

This country gets first call on the spoils, 
but its wants are limited. The U.S. will 
not ask for territory or reparations as 
such. Protection against future aggression 
comes first. But, after that, this country 
will turn to settlement of Pacific terri- 
torial problems to permit development of 
Pacific areas. This country probably will 
help supply the wherewithal to get the 
Pacific area going on a sound basis. 

Island bases are to be acquired by this 
country under arrangement with the Unit- 
ed Nations. President Truman was except- 
ing islands needed for military use when 
he said at Potsdam that this country had 
no territorial claims against Japan. The 
Marianas, Bonins and Volcanoes are to go 
to -this country as outright possessions. 
The Caroline and Marshall Islands will go 
to the U.S. on a trusteeship basis, with 
strategic bases solely under U.S. control 
in these island groups. Nearer to Japan, 
the U.S. will share in the administration 
of Okinawa and other Ryukyu Islands, and 
Saishu and Tsushima between Korea and 
Japan, as a means of enforcing the peace. 

The Philippines will come back as a 
satellite of the U.S., but will be given their 


independence. This country has been 
promised adequate naval and air bases in 
the Philippines which will become part of 
the system of U.S. bases in the Pacific. 

Dominance of the Pacific goes to this 
country with these bases being acquired 
north of the Equator. American Samoa 
and British Empire bases south of the 
Equator assure adequate facilities for the 
U.S. in that part of the world if the need 
arises. Thus there will be no one to chal- 
lenge this country in the Pacific area for 
a long time to come. This country has the 
only atomic bombs in existence, and the 
only plants capable of turning out those 
bombs. The U.S. Navy is bigger than all 
other navies combined. In speed and fire 
power, there is nothing that can equal it. 
This country already has developed great 
bases on islands captured from Japan, and 
kas the air power to cover the expanse of 
the Pacific. All this might is to be used 
for peaceful ends, but can be hurriedly 
thrown into action if the need arises. This 
country thus emerges as the No. 1 power 
in the Pacific half of the world. 

China is to emerge with big gains after 
eight years of suffering and effort. The 
Cairo Declaration made on Dec. 1, 1943, 
by President Roosevelt, Primé Minister 
Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek stated that “all the territories Japan 
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has stolen from the Chinese. . . . shall be 
restored to the Republic of China.” 

Manchuria, with its raw materials and 
rich soil, is to go back to China as the 
basis of her future industrialization and 
of improved living standards for China’s 
450,000,000 people. Former Japanese and 
Russian privileges in Manchuria, includ- 
ing control of territory along railways 
owned by these countries, are to be ter- 
minated. In return, however, Russia is to 
obtain some privileges in accordance with 
agreements just reached in Moscow be- 
tween Generalissimo Stalin and Chinese 
Premier T. V. Soong. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway, formerly 
owned by Russia, and the South Man- 
churian Railway, owned by Japan, are to 
be internationalized. This is in line with 
traditional U.S. policy of the “open door” 
in China for all foreign powers. But Rus- 
sia will benefit most from international 
control of Manchuria’s railways. Use of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway permits a 
750-mile short cut as compared with the 
original line of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. And Russia will have access to Port 
Arthur. 

That port is to go to Russia under lease. 
This goes against China’s insistence on 
ending all extraterritorial privileges in 
China. It may imply that Russia will back 
China’s expected demands for return of 
British Hong Kong, Portuguese Macao, 
and French Kwangchowan. China once be- 
fore leased Port Arthur to Russia as a 
naval base for 25 years, after Japan had 
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tried to get it for the same 
purpose in the 1890s. A new 
lease now gives Russia a port 
that is ice-free the entire year. 

Formosa, taken by the Jap- 
anese in the 1890s, is to go 
back to China, along with the 
Pescadores, in the Formosa 
Strait. Japan never complete- 
ly subdued the Chinese on 
Formosa. The island now will 
help to supply China with 
necessary raw materials. 

Russia is to get back Kara- 
futo, the lower half of Sak- 
halin Island, awarded to Ja- 
pan by the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth after the Russo-Jap- 
anese War of 1904-05. Russia 
also wants the Kurile Islands. 
This would make the Sea of 
Okhotsk a Russian lake and 
provide bases from which any 
possible future Japanese ag- 
gression could be checked. 

This country is reported to 
have made a bid for one or 
more of the Kurile Islands, to 
be used as a military base, at 
the Potsdam Conference. This 
bid was opposed by the Rus- 
sians, and no decision was reached as to 
final disposal of the Kuriles. The likeli- 
hood is that the islands will become a 
trusteeship of the United Nations, with 
Russian interests predominating there. 

Russia may also share in the trustee- 
ship to be established over the islands of 
Saishu, belonging to Korea, and Tsu- 
shima, in the Korea Strait, to enforce the 
terms of the peace with Japan. These is- 
lands control Russia’s southern exit from 
the Sea of Japan and flank her sea lane 
to Port Arthur. Russia has indicated no 
other territorial claims in the Far East. 
She is expected, however, to limit Japan’s 
fishing rights in Siberian waters. 

The British Empire is to get back its 
colonies and mandates overrun by the 
Japanese during the last 44 months of 
war. Most of Burma, New Guinea and the 
Solomon Islands already have been liber- 
ated from Japan. Brunei and Sarawak in 
Northern Borneo have been invaded. Ma- 
laya, North Borneo, Hong Kong and 
Nauru, a phosphate island just south of 
the Equator, had not been captured when 
Japan surrendered. Final disposition of 
Hong Kong has not yet been decided. 
Former Prime Minister Churchill, when 
asked about Hong Kong, said he had not 
become Prime Minister “to preside at the 
liquidation of the British Empire.” The 
Labor Party under Prime Minister Attlee 
may be more willing to come to an agree- 
ment with China on Hong Kong. 

The Netherlands will get back their 
part of the East Indies, overrun by the 


Japanese in the early months of the war 
with their rich stores of tin, rubber, pe- 
troleum and kapok. Except for most of 
Dutch New Guinea, and Morotai, none of 
the East Indies had been recaptured from 
Japan. The Dutch have promised that the 
East Indies would be given a sort of 
dominion status after the war. 

- France is to get back Indo-China. At 
one time, President Roosevelt questioned 
whether Indo-China should go back to 
France. But this question has been re- 
solved and French forces were ready to 
participate in driving the Japanese out of 
Southeast Asia. France and China may 
come to an agreement as to eventual dis- 
position of French-held Kwangchowan in 
Southern China. 

Portugal at first is to get back her col- 
ony of Macao in China, and the portions 
of the island of Timor in the East Indies 
owned by her. China seeks to recover 
Macao, opposite Hong Kong, and may 
later ask for an agreement with Portugal 
on this point. And Australia wants to buy 
Timor for use as a military base and as 
an airfield for air lines operating to Java, 
Singapore and Europe. 

Other territorial settlements concern 
what is to be done with Thailand and 
Korea. 

Korea, annexed to Japan in 1910, is to 
be put under the trusteeship of the U.S,, 
Russia and China. This does not conflict 
with the Cairo Declaration, which prom- 
ises independence to Korea “in due course.” 
China wanted outright independence for 
Korea at once, but agreed at Russia’s re- 
quest to a temporary trusteeship. 

Thailand’s future remains to be deter- 
mined. The U.S. never declared war 
against Thailand and considers it an oc- 
cupied country. Britain was at war with 
Thailand and contends it has never shown 
capacity for governing itself in line with 
democratic processes. The peace conference 
will decide whether Thailand will again be- 
come independent or go under United Na- 
tions trusteeship. In any case, Thailand 
will be forced to return portions of Indo- 
China and Malaya awarded to her by Ja- 
pan. 

These changes mean a complete shift 
of power in the Pacific. In the future, the 
U.S. will call the tune in Pacific affairs. 
The late Prime Minister John Curtin of 
Australia said that country would look to 
the U.S. for leadership. New Zealand is in 
a similar position. China is te iry to make 
the long climb to full independence and 
power. Russia, probably more concerned 
with Europe than with Eastern Asia, may 
not play the important position in Pacific 
affairs that had been expected. These new 
relationships, under U.S. guidance, are ex- 
pected to provide the basis for peaceful 
development in the Pacific for many years 
to come. 
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ELCOME, little bright 


a Welcome to a 


world that needs your 
eagerness, your courage, your 
beaming friendliness. A world 
that needs, above all, the ventur- 
ing spirit that brings you across 
that threshold. 


For it is in the crossing of new 
thresholds that lie the opportu- 


nities of tomorrow. 


Opportunities for new jobs. Op- 
portunities for generous rewards 
for those willing to earn them. 
Opportunities for even higher 
standards of living than in the 


past. 


We need only to turn to past 
experience for examples to justify 


this idea. 


Years ago the Diesel engine gave 
promise of new, economical 
motive power. General Motors 
spent years in research to improve 
it and today the highly devel- 
oped GM Diesel not only gives 
the railroads a compact power 
unit of greatly increased efficiency, 
but is doing a great job on all war 
fronts powering ships, bulldozers, 
trucks, landing craft and so on. 
And thousands of men have good- 
paying jobs because of General 


Motors work on the Diesel engine. 


In the days of peace to come, you 
can count on such examples to be 
multiplied many times over in in- 
dustry. American enterprise will 
be free again to unleash its energy 
and resources on new peacetime 


achievements. 


General Motors expects to make 
its contribution to those fruitful 
years, in even greater measure, 
with “more and better things for 
more people.” 


GenERAL Motors 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK 
CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH - GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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Young Steve Curtis helps build army airfields 
instead of Studebaker cars 





Proud father of a good soldier and good 
workman—Pictured above is Stephen 
A. Curtis, Sr., a Studebaker employee 
for over 25 years. Since the business 
was founded in 1852, hundreds like him 
have encouraged their sons to make a 
career of Studebaker craftsmanship. 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 
-»- KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUY! 


But he is still a proud member of 
a Studebaker father-and-son team 


apne Stephen A. Curtis, Jr. 
hung up his Studebaker working 
clothes and donned an army uni- 
form, a little more than a month 
after Pearl Harbor. 

He went overseas in August, 1942 
and helped build many airfields 
from which Allied power blows 
rained on German targets. 

The sergeant presumably is busy 
on air-base construction still—but 
just where isn’t a matter for dis- 
cussion. And this Curtis father-and- 
son team is only one of many family 
combinations at Studebaker, sep- 
arated by war, but working together 
for one result—decisive victory. 

Some of these boys have already 
earned discharges and should be 


back building Studebaker cars and 
trucks before long. 

Indeed, once Japan is finally sub- 
dued, more and more reunited 
father-and-son teams will again 
spearhead the superb craftsman- 
ship which has made Studebaker 
quality respected and envied the 
world over. Thatcraftsmanship will 
give you top value for your motor 
car money when the new cars are 
generally available. 


Awad Ts a Studebaker Plants 


PEACETIME BUILDER OF FINE CARS AND TRUCKS 

Wartime builder of Cyclone engines for the Boeing Flying 

Fortress—heavy-duty Studebaker military trucks — Weasel 
personnel and cargo carriers 
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GETTING OUR MEN HOME 


Possibility of Clearing Europe in 1945 Except for Occupation Army 


A longer wait in Pacific. 
Indications that soldiers in 
U.S. will be released first 


This country’s armed force of 12,000,- 
000 men suddenly is to dwindle to a 
fraction of its present size. Full-scale de- 
mobilization is expected to get under way 
in a few weeks. It is a matter of months 
before the bulk of these 12,000,000 men 
will be back in civilian life. 

Pending official announcement of Army 
and Navy timetables, the demobilization 
situation appears to shape up like this: 

Draft. Induction of men is likely to end 
soon. It could end immediately, except 
that the Army may decide it needs to draft 
more 18-year-olds for use in occupational 
forces abroad. This would make possible 
the release of men of longer service. 

For men in older age groups, the draft 
is virtually over. Selective service is bound 
by law to stop inductions on the date pro- 
claimed by the President as ending hostil- 
ities or a date specified by Congress, which- 
ever is earlier. It may be some time before 
the end of hostilities is proclaimed off- 
cially, but public opinion and _ pressure 
from Congress will prevent continuance 
of the draft beyond barest needs. 

Point system. The Army is expected to 
scrap its point system for releasing men 
stationed in this country, but it may re- 
tain it for men abroad to give priority to 
those with longer battle service. Purpose 
of the system was to release men on a 
selective basis, and there is little reason 
for using a selective system for men who 
have not gone overseas. Besides, if de- 
mobilization is to proceed rapidly, men 
must be released in units rather than as in- 
dividuals. In some instances, this could 
means release of whole divisions at a time. 

Demobilizing the Army. The Army is 
still about 8,200,000 strong. Not all of 
these men will be eligible for immediate 
release, however. Approximately 800,000 
men will be needed to occupy Germany 
and Japan, divided about equally between 
the two countries. Possibly another half 
million will be required in this country to 
operate supply services for men en route 
home, and to man separation centers. 
Those eligible fo~ release can expect to be 
discharged in about the following order: 

Men in U. S. The 3,600,000 men in this 
country stand a better chance of getting 
home first than the men abroad. With 
their usefulness ended, they can be re- 
leased as fast as they can be moved through 
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separation centers. A sudden end to rede- 
ployment of troops from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific theater should ease transporta- 
tion facilities to a point where these men 
can be moved to their homes quickly. 

Men in Europe. There still is a force of 
2,800,000 in Europe and the Mediterranean 
theater. All but an occupational force of 
400,000 will be sent home as soon as ships 
are available. Original plans called for get- 
ting these men to the U.S. by next spring, 
but it now may be possible to bring them 
all home by Christmas. 

Men in the Pacific. Demobilization of 
the Army’s 1,800,000 men now in the 
Pacific will be slower, because of the vast 








HOME IS THE HUNTER 


The Army’s record in returning men 
from Europe during the three months since 
the surrender of Germany provides a clue 
as to how fast the final job of demobiliza- 
tion can be accomplished. In those three 
months, more than 800,000 men have been 
brought back to this country, and 100,000 
more have been moved directly from 
Europe to the Pacific. An additional 
100,000 have been returned to the U.S. 
from the Pacific for discharge. That is a 
movement of 1,000,000 men in _ three 
months, accomplished under the stress of 
war and redeployment and in a _ period 
when large numbers of ships were needed 
for other purposes. 









—Press Association 


ein a matter of months—millions? 


distances separating them from this coun- 
try. Aside from an occupation force of 
about 400,000, all of these men should be 
home in less than a year. 

Navy. Demobilization of the 3,600,000- 
man Navy will move more slowly than 
demobilization of the Army. A large num- 
ber of men will be required to staff ves- 
sels that will be used for patrol duty. 
Naval ships also are expected to aid in the 
transporting of troops. However, it is ex- 
pected that at least 2,000,000 men will be 
discharged within the next year. 

Marines. The discharge status of men 
in the Marine Corps is similar to that of 
men in the Army. Those at home who are 
surplus should be discharged soon. Those 
in the Pacific will get out more slowly. 


There now are 4,600,000 men overseas, 
exclusive of naval forces. Assuming 800,000 
are to remain for a time as occupation 
forces, that leaves 3,800,000 eligible to be 
sent home. Every means of transport will 
be pressed into service to get them back, 
including air transports, grain ships con- 
verted to troopships, naval craft, captured 
vessels and ships of neutral nations. An 
armada of this size should be able to re- 
turn most of the men within six months, 
and all of them in less than a year. 

Complete demobilization of 3,700,000 
men required more than a year after the 
end of the first World War. It appears now 
as though an Army of twice that size will 
be demobilized in approximately the same 
length of time. 
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FUTURE OF THE ATOMIC BOMB: 
POWER FOR PEACE OR CHAOS. 


New Conception of Armed Might and War; Challenge to Industry. 


Potential use of new force 
problem for scientists. 
Drama of great experiment 


Out of the mass of adjectives and scien- 
tific jargon raised by the atomic bomb ex- 
plosions, several clear facts are emerg- 
ing: It took just two atomic bombs to end 
the war with Japan. An aggressor armed 
with the new weapon could rule the world. 
In the hands of United Nations, it can help 
to keep the peace. It makes obsolete all of 
the old concepts of war. 

It is forcing Army and Navy men to 
review their whole position. All around 
the world, governments are altering their 
point of view to take cognizance of the 
new instrument of destruction. Russia, al- 
though an ally of the United States in Eu- 
rope, moved up its date for entering the 
Japanese war after one demonstration of 
the bomb’s power. 

One fact is clear. Whatever might be 
the potential peacetime uses of this atom- 
smashing power, the United States now 
has it in explosive form as a weapon of 
destruction. It is the most potent weapon 
in the world. The United States has it in 
ample quantities. If of a despotic mind, 
this nation could rule the world. The Jap- 


U. S. ATOM SMASHER 
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anese nation could have been blown out 
of existence. 

But the hope is that it can be used spar- 
ingly. Thoughtful officials say that, with 
this new power, which the United States 
shares with Great Britain and Canada, 
comes new responsibilities for dealing just- 
ly with other nations. Fear can breed deep 
hatreds and there is no way of bottling 
up inventive genius. 

Other nations can work out the 
processes for making the new bomb. The 
road to it has been fairly clearly marked 
by scientists. It comes from uranium 235, 
one of the isotopes of a mineral that is 
found in several parts of the world. And 
U-235 is 1,000,000 times more abundant 
than radium. Scientists in widely scat- 
tered parts of the world contributed to 
the development. 

With the weapon, a_ small nation 
equipped with a medium-sized air force 
and without an army or navy could blast 
a big nation into helpless submission over- 
night. A few planes sweeping down out of 
a night sky upon industrial centers could 
flatten the economy and pulverize the 


population of a big nation’s key cities. 


War in the old sense of the word may 
be a thing of the past. In the face of such 
a destructive force, man power and guns 





Acme 


become things of small. moment. Armies 
are helpless. Men are seared. Guns dissolve. 
Tanks become pools of mist. Artillery 
turns into vapor and floats away. Steel- 
plated battleships are puny as paper boats. 

Army men already are beginning to 
turn their thinking forward to envisage 
their situation in the face of the new 
weapon. The days of the old infantry, in 
the sense of a man who marched and 
fought, may be gone. The soldier of the 
future who travels on foot may be one 
who comes tumbling out of the sky to 
swoop suddenly down upon the U-235 
plants of a potential enemy, to kill scien- 
tists and capture a plant before its prod- 
uct can be used to destroy another nation. 

Universal service. In such a picture, 
armies may find such things as com- 
pulsory service and universal military 
training are wholly unnecessary. A tew 
thousand picked volunteers, given special 
training, paratroopers of the Ranger and 
Commando type, might be all that are 
needed. This is an argument that the Army 
will collide with in Congress when univer- 
sal training plans are considered. 

Air Forces hope to reign supreme. Air 
Force men already are pointing out that 
theirs is the arm of the service that can 
strike quickly and deliver the blow that 





EMPEROR WORSHIPERS 
-.. the first test sprang a mousetrap ... the second bowed a nation 
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would pulverize another nation before the 
other could spring into action. But even 
an air force might not be needed. The 
Germans had planned to use the atomic 
bomb in the warhead of a V-type winged 
torpedo such as they fired upon England 
across the Channel. With such a bomb, 
they might have devastated England. 

Navies will have to revamp their argu- 
ments. The new bomb can dissolve a bat- 
tleship. It may make modern navies ob- 
solete over night. When enemies are strick- 
en by bursting atoms and one blast can 
destroy a city, or perhaps a fleet, the shell 
of a big gun becomes relatively harmless. 

A new type of Army and Navy, new 
theories of defense and offense, may be 
built around the weapon that has come out 
of the Tennessee and Washington State 
plants. At the moment, the only defense 
that military men can think of is to de- 
stroy the source of production for atomic 
bombs. High officials recognize that, if such 
a weapon were put into the hands of a 
madman like Hitler, civilization could be 
destroyed or held in pawn at will. 

Development. Scientists agree that the 
weapon is only in its early stages of de- 
velopment. It is susceptible of alterations 
and refinements of horror. If combined 
with a rocket missile, powered by atomic 
force and directed by radar, the weapon 
could travel alone around the world to a 
tareet and be set off at the will of the di- 
recting person or mechanism. 

>-:yer for peace. Even members of 
the German military staff, who had sought 
vainly for the weapon themselves, shud- 
dered when they learned that their former 
encinies had developed it. They said it 
made war unthinkable. 

Peacefully minded nations hope that is 
what will happen. The present intention of 
the U.S. is to use the weapon to keep the 
peace. But Japan was warned that it would 
be used again and again until the war spir- 
it there was broken. The wish is to keep 
the weapon in the arsenal of the United 
Nations to beat down future threats of war. 

Plenty on hand. The United States 
has plenty of the bombs on hand. How 
many is a secret. But U-235 is in quantity 
production, As production goes forward, 
new ways of making and new refinements 
of using the material will be developed. 

For a long time, U-235 will have to 
be made by experts. The substance is 
closely akin to radium. It is found in the 
same basic mineral of pitchblende. It is 
radio-active. Continuous or too close con- 
tact is harmful. Only persons who know 
how to deal with it can handle it safely. 

Long trail. The processes of making 
U-235 will be kept secret as long as pos- 
sible. But there is no hope of keeping that 
secret permanently. The whole scientific 
world knew that the United States was on 
the trail of the explosive when a blanket 
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oi secrecy blotted out all information 
about experimentation. 

Early in 1940, Professor Alfred Q. Nier 
at the University of Minnesota isolated a 
minute quantity of U-235—almost enough 
to spring a mousetrap. He sent this to Pro- 
fessor John R. Dunning at Columbia Uni- 
versity who, with a group of other scien- 
tists, put it under the cyclotron, or atom 
smasher. 

At the very moment that Hitler was 
striking down through the lowlands of 
Holland and Belgium, these scientists ar- 
rived at their findings: That one pound 
of U-235 would equal in power output 
5,000,000 pounds of coal or 3,000,000 
pounds of gasoline; that from 5 to 10 
pounds would drive an ocean liner or a 
submarine around the world without re- 
fueling; that U-235 was 100 times more 
abundant than radium; that one pound 
contained as much explosive energy as 
15,000,000 tons of TNT (300 car loads). 

Improving processes. But that was 
that. By a long and slow and devious 
process, Dr. Nier had produced a minute 
fraction of a gram. Between March and 
May, the scientists had increased their 
output by 500 times. But still it took over 
100 hours to get a microgram. As much as 
100 grams, or about three ounces, were 
needed for real experimentation. 

The scientists were not too optimistic. 
One said there was not much hope of de- 
veloping U-235 for this war. 

Still the work went ahead. Scientists 
dug into the problem at half a dozen uni- 
versities, at the General Electric labora- 
tories and elsewhere. British and Canadian 
scientists were working. Russian scientists 
had taken up the hunt. Swedish and Ital- 


—Berryman in Washington Star 
ian scientists were busy. So were the 
Germans. 

Refugee’s tip. Dr. Lise Meitner, a 
Jewish refugee from Germany, had given 
them a clue to the fact that U-235 is 
present in minute quantities (one part to 
239) in ordinary uranium. 

At about that time, the Swedish pro- 
fessor, Dr. Wilhelm Krasny-Ergen, gave 
them encouraging news. He had found a 
way by which he could extract U-235 from 
uranium 11,000 times faster than the 
methods they were using. At the rate they 
were going, they could get a gram every 
33,000 years. He could get a gram every 
three years. 

How it was done. That was about the 
situation when the Government moved 
in. America’s scientific knowledge was 
pooled with that of Great Britain and 
Canada. Huge plants were set up in the 
United States and secrecy settled down 
over the whole operation. With some re- 
finements and improvements of method, 
Dr. Krasny-Ergen had supplied the answer 
to the problem. 

The Swedish professor was working 
with one machine. It cost $100 to set 
up his single operating unit. By multiply- 
ing those units many times, quantity 
production could be obtained. It cost only 
$10,000,000 to set up 100,000 of those 
units. And 100,000 units could produce a 
pound every four days. The United States 
put almost $2,000,000,000 into the opera- 
tion. Which means that the number of 
operating units was multiplied many times. 

Before the job was finished, hundreds of 
scientists had had a hand in it. The chain 
goes all the way back to Democritvs and 
Epicurus in 400 B.C., through John Dal- 
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ton in the early part of the 19th Century, 
abstract mathematicians like Albert Ein- 
stein, and dozens of physicists. 

Blind work. All through the operations, 
the scientists were working blindly. They 
had had only minutely small laboratory 
samples to bolster their theoretical con- 
clusions. Upon these conclusions, Mr. 
Roosevelt bet $2,000,000,000. Maj. Gen. 
Leslie R. Groves, a trained engineer, over- 
saw the whole operation for the Govern- 
ment. An eminent group of scientists, 
headed by Dr. Vannevar Bush, the head 
of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, did the actual work. 

In spite of the secrecy surrounding the 
project. there were times whe. it was dan- 
gerously close to being revealed. At one 
time. members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. skeptical of the work 
and its progress, threatened to tell the 
whole story in Congress. A hurry call was 
sent for Gen George C. Marshall, who 
talked them back into line. Through three 
and a half years the work went on. 

Not until July 16 did the scientists get 
their first big-scale test, and the Army get 
a peep at its new weapon in action. 
Scientists and military men went down 
then into the wastelands of the New 
Mexico desert. Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer of 
the University of California, chief of ‘he 
operation. supervised the assembly of a 
homb--of considerably smaller size than 
those used in Japan. Dr R. F. Bacher of 
Cornell assembled it 

The bomb was fastened at the top of 
a steel tower. The men scattered. One 
group was almost five miles away. An- 
other group about nine miles away. They 
lay flat on the ground and turned their 
feet toward the tower. At the blast. there 
was a blinding flash. A mountain range 
three miles away came out in bold relief. 
There was a tremendous and sustained 
roar. The pressure knocked flat two men 
who were five miles away from the blast. 
A cloud boiled up to 40,000 feet. The steel 
tower vaporized. Where it had stood was 
a sloping crater. 

Dr. Enrico Fermi, an Italian scientist 
who had helped on the bomb—and who 
had come’ within a hair’s breadth of dis- 
covering the way to make it before he left 
Italy and the dictators—drove a tank 
especially equipped with lead and paraffin 
int the area. The verdict was that -he 
gamble had been a success. A few days 
later a bomb was flown to the Pacific. 
Secretary of War Stimson took the word 
to the President in Berlin. Plans were fin- 
ished for putting the bomb into operation. 

A last chance was given to Japan to 
get out of the war before the bomb was 
used. Mr. Truman and Mr. Churchill hint- 
ed in their joint statement from Berlin as 
to what lay in store for the enemy if the 
war went on. 
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But the Japanese, like most Americans. 
thought of ordinary bombers. carrying 
ordinary cargoes of bombs, of men with 
guns who would have to wade througii the 
surf and invade. 

A new kind of world became visible 
when the first atomic bomb fell upon 
Hiroshima Not only the end of the war 
with Japan, but a reorientation of the 
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positions of the nations and, perhaps, 12 
the long-range future, a new kind of in- 
dustrial force were forecast. 

In the light of atomic energy as a de 
structive force, any island on which a pop 
ulation is closely packed might be in 4 
dangerous spot England, even though it 
shares with the United States and Canada 
the secret of the weapon. is in easy range 
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of the Continent where there might be _ block of it, or a pellet, put into a tank into 


unfriendly nations. which cold water is poured will send out 
Cities, too, might become places of dan- steam for a long time, far longer and far 


ger. Any area in which many people are’ cheaper than any other source of power. 
closely congregated might be a potential But there still remain problems of han- 
target by an enemy nation armed with dling the material safely, of getting the 
atomic bombs. quantities of uranium needed and of pro- 


Some scientists say U-235 can be fairly ducing U-235 as cheaply as coal. gasoline 
easily adapted to use for power, that a or other power producers now can be had. 
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Scientists say there is little hope of keep- 
ing secret the formula and processes for 
obtaining U-235. They predict undreamed 
of horrors for any other war that comes, 
a devastation that might upset the atomic 
structure of the world. Friendship among 
nations and peace, or utter destruction 
for the world, are the alternatives about 
which officials now speak. 
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WHEN CONTROLS WILL EASE 


Schedule for Lifting Restrictions on Prices, Goods and Wages 


Problem of guarding 
against boom-deflation 
such as followed last war 


War controls do not end with the com- 
ing of peace. Some of these restrictions 
are to continue for months while others 
are to be jettisoned more or less quickly. 
To list the controls and the evident future 
of each: 

Rationing. Most rationing is to taper 
off swiftly, although rationing authority 
extends by law until next July 1. Sugar 
rationing probably is to continue for a 
full year, due to the world-wide shortage, 





MEN IN MOTION 


but many pressures to drop it earlier are 
expected. An effort to extend it beyond 
that date probably would meet strong op- 
position in Congress. 

Wage controls. Control of wages now 
becomes a-problem of preventing wage 
slashes. A new formula prescribed by the 
last Price Control Act remains to be en- 
forced. This forbids wage cuts below the 
level that prevailed between May and 
September, 1942. The general hourly wage 
level has increased but little since that 
time, so a problem of holding basic rates 
virtually at present levels is involved. 
Otherwise, policy is to approve increases 
obtained through collective bargaining 
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For controls also, just a question of time 


and an effort will be made to control dis- 
tribution of new automobiles until es- 
sential requirements are met. 

Price control. The Administration 
plans a fight to keep price controls in 
force, to avoid a boom and deflation such 
as followed the last war. A new element 
now is entering the price-control picture, 
the pricing of items that have been out 
of production or in low production during 
the war. Formulas have been devised to 
allow small price increases, as compared 
with prewar, to compensate in part for 
increased labor and production costs. On 
other items, plans are to abandon ceiling 
prices for individual lines when supply 
and demand reach a relative balance. 
Price-control authority ends next July 1, 
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which do not push prices upward. Wage 
control authority also expires next July 1. 

Salary controls. A policy of permitting 
low-bracket salary increases is indicated, 
in line with raising basic wage rates. Little 
change is expected where high salaries are 
concerned. The idea is that the high-sal- 
aried man will obtain relief through tax 
reductions. Salary control power ends on 
July 1, 1946. 

Rent control. Official opinion is that 
crowded conditions in numerous _locali- 
ties necessitate continued control of rents. 
Complaints are expected froth landlords 
and real estate boards. Authority, as in 
most other cases, ceases on July 1, 1946. 
Meanwhile, restrictions probably will be 
dropped in less-crowded areas. 


Credit controls. The plan is to keep 
tight control of consumer credit buying 
for some time, as an essential part of the 
anti-inflation fight. These controls require 
high down payments in installment pur- 
chasing, limit the amount of loans, the 
purpose for which they may be obtained 
and the time in which they must be re- 
paid. There is some question as to when 
the control authority ends, as it is based 
on an executive order derived from the 
President’s wartime powers. 

Production controls. Most production 
controls are to be eliminated at once, ex- 
cept those concerning the use and distri- 
bution of -scarce materials. 

Man-power controls are to go imme- 
diately, too, as the nation enters a period 
of increasing unemployment. Restrictions 
on job shifting will be removed quickly, 
so that displaced workers may take what- 
ever becomes available without the red 
tape of producing a certificate of avail- 
ability from previous employers. 

The draft. Draft calls are expected to 
drop to almost zero at once. A few may 
be taken for Occupation Army duty, how- 
ever, until that can be placed upon a 
voluntary basis. The drafting power ends 
when President Truman proclaims the war 
is at an end, or Congress adopts a resolu- 
tion to that effect. 

Army discharge. Under the law, all 
drafted men, who do not volunteer to con- 
tinue in the service, must be discharged 
within six months after the proclamation 
or resolution ending the war. The proc- 
lamation or resolution may be delayed. 
In any event, it will require much more 
time than six months for the Army to 
get its draftees back from Europe and 
the Pacific. 

Travel. Railroads are to be jammed for 
months with returning soldiers. Probabili- 
ties are that travel restrictions—reserva- 
tions five days in advance, no_ sleeper 
runs of less than 450 miles, and no con- 
ventions—will continue for a time, at 
least. 

Farm prices. For the next two crop 
years, most farm-commodity prices are to 
be buoyed at 90 per cent of parity. The 
law provides federal loans at that rate 
for wheat, corn, tobacco, rice and pea- 
nuts, hogs, eggs, chickens, turkeys, milk 
and butterfats, dry peas and beans, soy- 
beans grown for oil, flaxseed grown for 
oil, potatoes and cured sweet potatoes. 
The loan rate for cotton is 9214 per cent. 

So, the war may be over, but there will 
be plenty of restrictions left. 
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-..makes a Big Difference in Topside 
Weight of Truck Bodies 


There are so many places where magnesium 
can save weight! Side posts, roof bows, 
top rails, and other extruded shapes, clip 
angles, upper side panels, roof sheeting and 
corner castings. Many more applications for 
magnesium may come to light when talking 
it over with our engineers. 

Savings of around half a ton on a single 
job can be accomplished by designers who 


MAGNESIUM 





think in terms of magnesium. They know that 
lighter weight means higher efficiency, 
lower operating costs and greater payloads. 

Call on us to assist you in employing the 
weight-saving properties of magnesium to 
best advantage. Write to Aluminum Company 
of America, Sales Agent for Mazlo Magne- 
sium Products, 1712 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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WAR’S WANING SHORTAGES: 
PERIOD OF PLENTY SOON 


Gasoline, Some Foods, Winter Fuel, Apparel in Earlier Prospect 


Postponed vacations possible 
in autumn, steaks coming, 
even stockings of nylon 


A period of plenty is to make its ap- 
pearance within a month or two. The era 
of wartime shortages ended when Japan 
stopped fighting. You will not be able at 
once to replenish your larder, your ward- 
robe, your home or your garage, but each 
week should find more of the goods you 
want labeled “For Sale.” 

Some items face such demand that 
they will be scarce for a year or more. 
These are mostly products that have not 
been made since 1942. Other items now 
scarce can be produced quickly and still 
more can be released almost at once. The 
shortages soon to disappear and their time 
of disappearance follows: 

Rationed products, in general, can be 
thrown open to civilian buyers in from 30 
to 60 days. They have been rationed pri- 
marily because of military buying, and 
that buying can stop in most lines. The 
Army can live off its inventories for - 
months, now that there is no danger of 
reversals in the field. 

Gasoline should be awailable in unlim- 
ited quantities for civilians as soon as sup- 


plies are redistributed. Production of gaso- 
line has been tremendous, pipe lines are 
filled, and military storage is immense. 

Fuel oil will not be subject to rationing 
during the coming winter. The situation 
in this product parallels that of gasoline, 
and Navy demands will plummet. 

Coal is not likely to be short this win- 
ter. War industries will be shut-down by 
then, and reconversion will not be far 
enough along to replace war demands. 
A coal shortage could turn into a surplus 
in a few months. 

Tires may not leave the ration list for 
two or three months. Crude rubber is 
short and will remain short until the East 
Indies are back in production. Truck tires, 
however, should be released from Army 
storage, and passenger tires can be made 
almost exclusively of synthetic rubber. 

Canned foods promise to become ra- 
tion-free in a matter of weeks. The Army 
no longer needs such a large percentage 
of these products of the packing house. 

Meat, butter, lard and other fats are 
likely to be subject to some control for 
several months, but ration points are al- 
most certain to be worth more. 

Sugar will be rationed tightly through 
the coming winter. There is a world short- 
age of this product. 





AUTOS? 
Up to 6,000,000 annual rate a year from now 
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Shoes are not likely to require a ration 
coupon after October. Before war ended 
there was some talk of removing shoes 
from the ration list by the end of the 
year. Now that date can be moved for- 
ward. 

So much for materials that now are 
strictly controlled through Government 
rationing. Other goods, unrationed be- 
cause they were too scarce, likewise will 
become more plentiful soon. 








GADGETS? 
On the way now 

Apparel shortages should be about 
ended in three months or so. Reconversion 
presents few problems to the apparel ‘n- 
dustry, and productive capacity should in- 
crease as the labor shortage eases. 

Nylon stockings promise to be a wom- 
an’s delight instead of a fond dream within 
a very few months. Production of nylon i: 
several times the prewar volume, and mili- 
tary demand should stop almost at once. 
The only del-y will be the time required 
to convert hosiery mills. 

Men‘s shirts and underwear, recently 
almost unobtainable, should return to 
stores in a matter of weeks. Army orders 
for cotton goods anticipated an invasion of 
Japan, and that no longer will be neces- 
sary. 

Dresses. Both cotton and wool should 
be more plentiful in a few weeks. Cutbacks 
in Army orders may do more than WPB 
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directives to persuade manufacturers to 
restore cheaper price lines. 

Children’s clothing will reappear along 
with men’s and women’s wear. 

Silk is likely to be the only apparel prod- 
uct to remain on the scarcity list. The 
industry in Japan probably is greatly re- 
duced, and silk production in Italy and 
Brazil is too small to be of consequence. 

Household appliances will take a 
little longer to return to market than soft 
goods, but the war’s end will speed the 
time when they again are available. 

Electric products—toasters, lamps, vac- 
uum cleaners—should be available in 
fairly adequate quantities for the Christ- 
mas trade. 

Mechanical refrigerators and washing 
machines face reconversion problems, in- 
cluding a shortage of sheet steel, but are 
likely to be on sale in limited quantity by 
the first of the year. Stock pile of 265,000 


FOOD? 


Rationing to end soon 


refrigerators now being made might be re- 
leased as soon as delivered. 

Paper products of all sorts, ranging 
from towels to wastebaskets, will be avail- 
able in the time it takes to produce them. 
The paper shortage was due principally to 
Army packing demands. and that demand 
will be cut to the bone. 

Radio sets are likely to reappear in 
retail stores within three or four months. 
This industry had been tied up completely 
in war production, but now can expect a 
quick release. Small sets that do not re- 
quire elaborate cabinets can be produced 
more quickly than other models. 

Metal toys, including bicycles and 
velocipedes, should return for the Christ- 
mas trade. Metai no ionger will be scarce, 
and shortages in other items, such as 
leather or fabrics for saddles. should ease 
in a few months. 
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Automobiles will reappear more 
quickly now that the auto industry can 
expect a step-up in the rate of cutbacks. 
It will require several years, however, to 
meet the pent-up demand for cars. Out- 
put this year is not expected to exceed by 
much the current quota of 250,000 cars 
and trucks, but production should reach 
the rate of 6,000,000 a year within 12 
months. 

Government surpluses, meanwhile, 
should ease the shortage somewhat. Thou- 
sands of trucks, tractors, jeeps and staff 
cars will become available as soon as the 
Army decides on its postwar requirements. 
These vehicles can be used for commercial 
hauling and farm operations. Staff cars 
could be turned into taxicabs. 

Postwar demand for cars and trucks is 
estimated at 20,000,000 or more. First 
models off the assembly line are likely to 
be rationed to taxi operators, doctors and 
others who must be supplied. Rationing, 
however, is not expected to extend beyond 
next January 1. 

Home building faces more difficulties 
than the automobile industry. Supplies of 
building materials have yet to ease as a 
result of Germany’s surrender. With Japan 
out of the war, however, the supply situa- 
tion should improve more quickly. It will 
be several years before the postwar build- 
ing boom spends itself, once started. Here, 
in brief, is the building-supply situation: 

Lumber is the scarcest of all items now, 
but should be more plentiful almost as 
soon as military orders are cut. 

Softwood should ease first, but hard- 
wood flooring and shingles have run into 
production problems. 

Structural steel is available, and_pro- 
duction is improving in cast-iron pipe. 


Cement and concrete supplies are ade- 
quate. Brick production has been ham- 
pered by labor shortages, but promises 
to pick up in a month or two. 

Plumbing supplies, heating, cooking ap- 
pliances and building hardware already 
are increasing, and output of these items 
is expected to step up rapidly in the next 
three months. 

Until all building supplies come into 
better balance, however, the building boom 
will be delayed. Next spring should see it 
take hold. 

Travel accommodations can be ex- 
pected to ease after a month or two. Mili- 
tary demands will continue high through 
demobilization, and service discharges will 
step up both from Europe and the Pacific. 
However, there are encouraging factors in 
the travel outlook. 

Redeployment will drop off tremen- 
dously. No longer will troops be taken 
from Europe, furloughed, transferred to a 
retraining center and then shipped to an 
embarkation point. Most of the military 
travel now will be confined to a trip to a 
military camp in this country and a trip 
home. 

Furlough travel, which accounts for a 
large share of civilian passenger space. also 
will slacken as more soldiers in this country 
are discharged. 

More gasoline definitely will ease the 
pressure on train travel. Civilians in the 
very near future will have gasoline jor 
short trips, and that, in turn, will make 
room for more passengers on trains. Bus 
operations also can be expected to increase 
when more motor fuel is available. 

You probably can take that summer va- 
cation in early autumn. And by that time, 
too, other shortages will be diminishing. 





—Harold M. Lambert = 


NEW HOMES? 
By next spring the boom is to take hold 
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Wartime Shifts on Industrial Map: 
Rapid Gains in South and West 


The problem of operating new indus- 
tries will become acute now that the war 
comes to a sudden stop. That problem is 
to be complicated by the fact that loca- 
tions of defense plants have developed 
important shifts in the country’s centers 
of industry. 

On a dollar basis, most war plants are 
concentrated in established industrial 
areas, but many regions now can become 
manufacturing centers for the first time 
in history, and other areas can use war- 
time expansion to increase their industrial 
importance. The map on this page shows 
the nature of the shifts that war has 
brought about. The figures represent the 
share of war plant each section of the 
country received in proportion to its pre- 
war share of U.S. manufacturing activity. 

West South Central States—Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Oklahoma—got 
the greatest relative benefit. Before the 
war, this region contributed about 3.34 
per cent of the country’s manufacturing 
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activity. It received 10.94 per cent of the 
total war plant, or about 328 per cent 
of what could be termed its share on the 
basis of prewar activity. Today this area 
has most of the synthetic rubber plants, 
most of the aviation gasoline plants, and 
a large chemical industry—all of which 
have postwar possibilities. 

Mountain States received the next 
largest proportional benefit from war 
plant locations, but this area still lags far 
behind other areas in manufacturing. The 
most important wartime development in 
the Mountain West was the erection of 
a $194,000,000 steel industry in Utah. 
Nevada has a large magnesium plant and 
Arizona has aluminum plants. These plants 
all have uncertain outlooks. 

The Tennessee Valley comes third in 
relative benefits, with its share of U.S. 
factory expansion amounting to 186 per 
cent of prewar importance. This area’s 
expansion comes principally in aluminum, 
synthetic rubber and explosives. Cheap 


power is expected to attract postwar in- 
dustry into this region. 

The Pacific Coast was given a genuine 
industrial boom by war. Total value of 
plants added to this region was $1,783.- 
000,000, aggregating 9.06 per cent of all 
funds spent for war plants. Besides air 
craft plants and shipyards, the Coast got 
aluminum and magnesium plants, oil re- 
fineries, a steel industry, food plants. 

West North Central States—Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, North and South 
Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska—received 
129 per cent of the area’s proportionate 
share of war plant, based on prewar manu- 
facturing. This consists largely of packing 
plants, and of ammunition and explosive 
plants having few postwar prospects. 

The Great Lakes area expanded evenly 
with prewar importance. This region, how- 
ever, experienced the largest absolute ex- 
pansion, with war plants valued at 
$6 ,200,000,000—almost a third of the total 
outlay for war industry. 

Other areas—New England, Middle 
and South Atlantic States—expanded less 
in proportion to prewar industrial pat- 
terns. War has speeded the trend toward 
the westward and southward movement of 
U.S. industry. 
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How Talk Helped Beat Japan: 
Propaganda Drive That Worked 


Merging of Verbal and Military Blows for Shattering Effect on Foe 


Blue print of campaign that 
culminated in demands to 
surrender or be destroyed 


This is the real story of a carefully 
charted campaign to force Japan into quick 
surrender. That campaign was military 
only in part. A further vital part was prop- 
aganda related to military moves, on a 
scale never before employed. 

The twin forces of military might and 
propaganda were flung across the Pacific 
to shock Japan out of the war before in- 
vasion and heavy American casualties be- 
came necessary. Effective propaganda had 
to be mixed with a fighting punch to force 
the surrender. 

The result was psychological warfare on 
a scale unprecedented in history. It was 
an operation that combined the use of the 
White House, the State Department and 
the military in a precision offensive of 
punch and persuasion. It worked. The 
Japanese war leaders put down their arms 
with their Army intact before a single in- 
vading soldier set foot on the Japanese 
homeland. 

The campaign goal. Actually, Japan 
was defeated weeks before. Her leaders in 

,and out of the Government knew it. The 
job was to force surrender through. or 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR THOMAS 
By word of mouth... 
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around, the comparatively small clique of 
ruling war lords who would rather destroy 
their nation than quit. Japan had to be 
convinced that the United States would 
fight on as long as necessary and that she 
could get out of the war and still save face. 

The campaign technique was simple, 
on paper. With one hand, Japan was of- 
fered a “peace with honor.” With the 
other, she was slugged with military might 
every time she spurned the offer. Hour by 
hour, she was forewarned that the blows 
would grow more punishing the longer she 
hesitated. 

At the end, the greatest propaganda on- 
slaught in history was being mixed with 
atomic bombs. Through powerful radio 
stations and printed leaflets, the summotis 
came in a deluge: “Surrender or be de- 
stroyed!” Japan bowed to her attackers. 

The campaign operation was blue- 
printed months before. It was set in mo- 
tion on the day the war in Europe ended. 
Here, step by step, is its development: 

On May 8, President Truman _pro- 
claimed the surrender of Germany. On the 
same day. he told Japan that unconditional 
surrender would be forced upon her next. 
He included the promise that “uncondi- 
tional surrender mean the ex- 
termination or enslavement of the Japa- 


does not 


nese people.” 

The President’s statement was beamed 
into Japan through repeated broadcasts 
from powerful U.S. radio stations. It went 
in Japanese and in English. It was aimed 
at Japan’s high command and at the coun- 
try’s 5,000,000 household radio sets. 

One 


roared over Tokyo in a two-day attack 


week later. carrier-based bombers 
upon homeland war industry and air de- 
fenses. The campaign of talk and attack 
was under way. 

On July 21, Capt. E. M. Zacharias, a 
Navy officer who has a wide background 
of acquaintance with influential 
Japanese. broadcast to Japan as an official 
spokesman of the United States Govern- 
ment. He assured the Japanese that un- 
conditional surrender, if accepted at once, 
would carry with it “the attendant bene- 
fits as laid down by the Atlantic Charter.” 

Four days later, the Tokyo radio im- 
plied that the speech had attracted off- 
cial attention. But nothing happened. 
Promptly, Japanese cities were told in ad- 
vance they would be bombed. They were. 
A campaign of call-shot bombing hit tar- 


many 


get after target. It demonstrated to 
Japan’s citizens that the Imperial Army 
was powerless to defend the skies. 

On July 26, came the Potsdam ulti- 
matum from the United States, Great 
Britain and China. It laid down terms of 
unconditional surrender permitting Japan 
to remain as a going concern in peace- 
time, with access to materials and 
world trade under a peaceful Government. 

The terms were rejected. In quick reply, 
the greatest destructive force ever un- 
leashed—the atomic bomb—obliterated 60 
per cent of Hiroshima. From that minute 
on. the psychological offensive of propa- 
ganda and military power increased in 


raw 


tempo. 

American radio broadcasts warned Ja- 
pan to hurry against “complications” to 
her surrender. Russia declared war. Broad- 
casters bombarded Japan with the words 
of Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, 
who said Japan’s time against destruction 
was running out. Another atomic bomb 
smashed the hemmed-in enemy, this time 
hitting Nagasaki. 

On August 9, President Truman de- 
clared atomic warfare would increase to 
the day of Japan’s surrender. He spoke 
of other military secrets aimed at the 
enemy. His words were dinned into Tokyo 
by radio. Propaganda leaflets fell in mil- 





—vU. S. Navy 
CAPTAIN ZACHARIAS 
2 «+a spark was kindled 
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lions. Japan’s militarists gave up. 

The campaign structure. Three 
prongs formed the propaganda at- 
tack upon Japan. They were aimed 
at, and reached: (1) the Army rank 
and file, (2) civilian workers at 
home, «nd (3) influential leaders in 
and out of the Government. 

Twelve powerful radio beams car- 
ried speeches and into 
Japan from United States Govern- 
ment transmiiters spotted in Cali- 
fornia, Honolulu, Manila and Saipan. 
They moved on short and standard 
wave lengths. Important 
were transmitted in Japanese and 
repeated in English so Japan’s offi- 
cial listeners knew there was no de- 
ception through translation. 

Every possible avenue for ending 
the war was explored. It could have 
come through Government. surren- 
der, through a palace revolt, a popu- 
lar uprising against the war leaders or 
the Emperor. It 


newscasts 


speeches 


through a word from 
made no difference. The job was to kindle 
the spark. 

The talks of Captain Zacharias were 
‘directed to those closest to the enemy 
Government. He talked to men he knew. 
Captain Zacharias spent years on official 
assignment in Japan. He once was a diplo- 
matic companion to Japan’s Prince Taka- 
matsu when the latter visited here. Such 


things gave Captain Zacharias dignity 
within Japan. His speeches were pat- 


terned to men of influence such as these: 

Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, Minister of- 
the Imperial Navy in the Suzuki Cabinet. 
He is a former Premier whose Cabinet fell 
under pressure of the war leaders in 1940 
because of his anti-Nazi activities. 

Admiral Keisuke Okada, Japan’s Pre- 
mier from July, 1934, until March, 1936. 
He has the confidence of the Japanese 
public and is close to Premier Suzuki. He 
was not in the war Cabinet. 

Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, Ambas- 
sador to Washington at the time of Pearl 
Harbor and another man on good terms 
with Premier Suzuki, although not a part 
of the Government. In 1943, Admiral No- 
mura told Tokyo: “Japan cannot exist by 
herself nor defend herself by her strength 
alone.” That is where she stood at the end. 

To such men, Captain Zacharias direct- 
ed his words. In speeches closely timed to 
military developments, he told them what 
they already knew, that Japan had _ lost 
the war. He pointed to the only alterna- 
tives: “Virtual destruction of Japan fol- 
lowed by a dictated peace* (or) uncondi- 
tional surrender, with its attendant bene- 
fits as laid down by the Atlantic Charter.” 

There is no doubt his speeches had a 
telling effect. Japan’s news agency, Domei, 
broadcast, announcing surrender terms, 
referred to him by name. His Atlantic 
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PAPER PROPAGANDA: FROM BOMBERS ... 





—U. Ss. Army Air Forces 
. . . WARNINGS WERE SHOWERED 
To punch was added persuasion 


Charter peace offer, made as an_ official 
spokesman for this Government. influ- 
enced Japan’s final decision. 

Propaganda to the people. From the 
time of the attack on Pearl Harbor, Sena- 
tor Elbert D. Thomas (Dem.), of Utah, 
has been talking to the people of Japan in 
their own language. He is chairman of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 
He is a student of the Orient having 
spent 17 years of his life in Japan as a 
missionary, 

In the beginning, he spoke monthly. As 
the campaign to drive Japan out of the 
war increased in fury, his speeches in- 
creased in frequency. He told the people 
of the armed pressure closing on them. 
Like Captain Zacharias, he quoted Presi- 
dent Truman to show that unconditional 


surrender did not mean extermina- 
tion for the people. He made refer- 
ences to Japan’s years of peace. He 
called for revolt against the war 
lords. Toward the end, as military 
blows grew stronger, he asked: 
“How much longer will you per- 
mit those selfish leaders to sacrifice 
your lives in futile war against the 
world? Why should you die to save 
the faces of those who have deceived 


you?” 
Propaganda fo soldiers. As this 
radio offensive, combined with 


bombs, beat in upon the Japanese 
homeland, a constant deluge of 
propaganda pamphlets showered the 7 
men in uniform. Millions were 
dropped. They included weekly ~ 
newspapers which told, in facts and ~ 
figures, how Japan grew weaker as 
her opponents grew in strength, 
Japanese soldiers were told to re- 
volt against the leaders who held them in 
useless conflict, 

Emperor Hirohito, the spiritual ruler © 
Japan insists on keeping, was all but ~ 
ignored by the campaign. American dis- 
cussion of his future, pro and con, was 
reported as routine in Japan-beamed 
broadcasts. That was all, there was unmis- 
takable signs at the end, however, that 
the Son of Heaven was about to be ad- 
dressed. The propaganda offensive for sur- 
render was reaching ever higher. In short 
time, the ultimatum would have been 
radioed to the Emperor to put down the 
militarists and restore peace to his coun- 
try. 

Japan tried to ignore the radio, She told 
the people to turn off their sets and go ~ 
to bed. But she couldn’t ignore the bombs. 7 
Her defeat was history’s first instance of 3 
a nation vanquished at home by clearly 7 
decisive blows through the air. It was an} 
Allied victory that came out of the skies” 
by way of high-arched Navy guns, devas- 7 
tating Air Force bombs and radio. 

When the end came, Japan had an esti- 
mated 7,000,000 men under arms. More 
than 2,000,000 of them were on duty in| 
the homeland. They included some of the 
finest troops of the Imperial armies, She | 
had some naval strength. The bulk of her 
battle fleet was gone, but what remained 
was in home waters. Thus, she had the 
equipment to combat an invasion, at least 
for a time. But she never got the oppor- | 
tunity. 

The final campaign launched against] 
Japan was a new venture in war strategy. 
It was a campaign of psychological rea- 
soning combined with the mightiest mili-} 
tary force in history. It was directed by 
remote control, beyond the reach of her 
arms. Faltering Japan was forced to see, 
feel and to hear her own future. To that 
force she surrendered. 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 


(MAGINATION AND PERFORMANCE 


Imagination asks the questions — 
and finds the answers, too. 

It set our engineers wondering how 
Army vehicles could be built to 


run literally under water. 


In our laboratories, imagination 
developed special water-proofing 
for electrical parts, carburetors, 
air intakes and exhausts — so 

ears or trucks can roll dependably 
through water, windshield deep! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATIO 


HOW THEY BENEFIT YOU—IN WAR=—IN PEACE 


You’re looking at a military truck 
that can either hightail down a high- 
way or wade through five feet of 
swirling water. 

It is dramatic proof that tucks 
and cars can be equipped to plow 
unhesitatingly through streams and 
floods where only amphibious ve- 
hicles could go before. 

And it’s another example of how 
imagination works out ideas at 
Chrysler Corporation. 

Practical imagination has gone to 
work to engineer the production of 
tanks, guns, ammunition, aircraft 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS! 


engines, rockets and the many other 
war products our plants turn out in 
quantity. 

In peace, inventive imagination 
enabled us to pioneer many car im- 
provemettts —the combination of 
Fluid Drive and Floating Power, for 
example, that brings you both 
smooth performance and economical 
up-keep. 

Imagination is the directing force 
at Chrysler Corporation . . . it will 
again find ways to add extra value 
and usefulness to the cars and trucks 
we soon wi!l be making for you. 


Plymouth AIRTEMP 


Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


DODGE 


DeSoto Marine and Industrial Engines 
CHRYSLER 


CHRYSLER 
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Powdered Metal Products 











the “sunday punch” 


This is the story of one of the deadliest weapons of the war—of one of the most versatile air- 
planes ever built, of the gallant men who fly it, and their magnificent combat record... 


But it is far more than one airplane, one day’s headlines, one heroic step closer to victory. 






OR , 





Revenge was sweet at Rabaul, Japan's ‘‘little Pearl Steadily spearheading our ground assault, the 
Harbor,” where the Helldivers first made combat Curtiss SB2C Helldiver squadrons struck from 


history. . . tearing through the Zeros to blast the carrier fleet with smashing successes over 
the Jap fleet. Score: 3 ships sunk—11 damaged. the Marianas, at Saipan, the Second Battle of the 
But that was only a good beginning. Philippine Sea, over Okinawa and Tokyo itself. 


BEHIND the battle record of the Curtiss SB2C 
Helldiver is the story of thousands of men and 
vomen workers—one of the most skillful teams of 
builders ever known. It is the story of the courageous 
men of the air who fly and service our planes .. . an 
American story — with the pay-off in the promise of 
the future, when America’s airpower is destined to 
serve a world at peace, in trade, in travel and in 


communication. 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


* . e 6 
The “Fist of the Fleet” delivers its Sunday Punch for the Marines, too, flying U rt ; S S va Wri g hy t 


from Pacific land bases. Here you see how folded wings facilitate storage. Current 

version of the SB2C Helldiver carries a devastating bomb load, eight five-inch 

rockets, and fires a stream of 20 mm. shells from wing cannon. An all-Curtiss- AIRPLANES « ENGINES ¢ PROPELLERS 
Wright plane, fastest and most powerful of its type, the Helldiver is powered ‘ 

by a sturdy Wright Cyclone — harnessed to a 4-bladed Curtiss Electric propeller. 











DUAL ROLE OF HIROHITO 


Experts Views on Emperor as Ruler, Religious Symbol 


BY JOSEPH CLARK GREW 
Under Secretary of State 


Throughout ten years, I was in touch with people in Japan 
from the highest to the lowest. I knew the power of the strangle 
hold of the militarists, only waiting the day when they should 
find the moment ripe to put into operation their dreams of 
world conquest. 

But I also knew that many of the highest statesmen of Japan, 
including the, Emperor, himself, were laboring earnestly but 
futilely to control the military in order to avoid war with the 
United States and Great Britain. 

All Japanese are fundamentally loyal to the Emperor, at least 
in spirit, and, since the Emperor after the militarist fait accompli 
of Pearl Harbor was obliged. willy nilly, to sign an Imperial 
Rescript declaring war and calling for the destruction of the 
United States and Great Britain, very few Japanese would allow 
their thoughts to run counter to that edict. The Japanese peo- 
ple, under their Emperor, are unquestionably more united in 
thought and spirit than the Germans under Hitler. 

It is my belief, a belief not subject to proof but based on my 
long experience among the Japanese people, that, when once the 
Japanese military machine—that machine which the Japanese 
people have been told is undefeatable, having never lost a war 
and being allegedly protected by their sun goddess and by the 
“august virtues” of the Emperor—has been defeated, largely 
destroyed and rendered impotent to fight further, it will lose 
one of the most important of oriental assets—namely “face”— 
and will become discredited throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

I have said that the Emperor did his best to restrain his high 
command, the admirals and the generals, from incurring war 
with the United States and Great Britain. He did not want 
war. 1 am aware of this from intimate knowledge. 

But it is one of the many paradoxes in Japan that, in spite 
of the fact that the Emperor is revered as semidivine and in 
spite of the fact that the Japanese people—all the Japanese 
people—pledge themselves to serve him body and soul, the 
Emperor in fact is but a symbol. He cannot and dare not 
dictate, for should he in the prewar years have refused to sanc- 
tion the decisions of his high command, he must have known 
only too well what would have awaited him; namely, relegation 
to Kyoto where his forebears had for centuries been held in 
confinement while shoguns ruled in Tokyo. 

Had the Emperor rebelled in 1941, I have little doubt but 
that another shogunate—whether under General Tojo or some 
other military dictator—would have been established. The mili- 
tary would have had their way, Emperor worship to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

This point, of course, brings us to the subject of Shintoism. 
There are really two forms of Shintoism. 

One is the indigenous religion of the Japanese, a primitive 
animism which conceives of all nature—mountains, rivers, trees, 
ete.—as manifestations of or the dwelling places of deities. It 
has no ethical content whatever. 

The other form of Shintoism is a cult. It has no religious con- 
tent and has ethical content to the extent that it is designed to 








The place occupied by the Empefor in the Japa- 
nese scheme of life has been kept to the fore of 
diplomatic thinking all through the war. Now, at 
the end of the war, the one stipulation that the 
Japanese have made is that they shall be allowed 
to keep the Emperor and the Imperial institution. 

What is the position of the Emperor in relation 
to Japanese life and thinking? Why has it been so 
important that he not be harmed? Why was it that 
propaganda aimed at the Japanese people blamed 
war crimes upon the militarists, but not upon the 
Emperor? 

The answers to these questions are bound up in 
the peculiar, god-in-man attributes ascribed to 
the Japanese Emperor by Shintoists. All through the 
war, diplomats were haunted by the fear that the 
Emperor might be killed and overnight become a 
religious martyr to turn the war into a fight to the 
end with fanatical cultists. 

How important it was that this not be done is in- 
dicated by the accompanying statements by Joseph 
Clark Grew, the Under Secretary of State, and Erle 
R. Dickover, chief of the division of Japanese af- 
fairs for the State Department. 

Mir. Grew went to Japan as United States Ambas- 
sador in 1932, soon after Japan invaded Manchuria, 
and stayed until five months after Pearl Harbor. 
In the three years since his return to America, Mr. 
Grew has been the chief interpreter of the Japanese 
mentality to the United States. , 

Mr. Dickover spent 23 years in Japan as a rep- 
resentative of the United States foreign service. He 
learned to speak, understand, read, write, sing and 
hiss the Japanese language. He learned to eat Japa- 
nese food and like it. He lived through typhoons, 
earthquakes, epidemics, insurrections and riots. 

Out of this background come the appraisals by 
Mr. Grew and Mr. Dickover of the relationship be- 
tween the Japanese Emperor and the militarists, the 
position that the Emperor holds as head of the 
Shinto religion, and the part that the Emperor plays 
in the everyday life of the people of Japan. 











support the idea of the divine origin of the Emperor and an- 
cestor worship and to instill in the subject habits of obedience 
and subservience to the state. 

The military leaders of Japan have for long used this aspect 
of Shintoism to further their own ends and to inculcate in the 
Japanese a blind following of their doctrines as allegedly repre- 
senting the will of the Emperor. 

There are those in our country who believe that Shintoism 
is the root of all evil in Japan. I do not agree. Just so long as 
militarism is rampant in that land, Shintoism will be used by 
the military leaders, by appealing to the emotionalism and 
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superstition of the people, to stress the virtues of militarism and 
of war through emphasis on the worship of the spirits of former 
military heroes. 

When militarism goes, that emphasis will likewise disappear. 
Shintoism involves Emperor worship, too, and, when once Japan 
is under the aegis of a peace-seeking ruler not controlled by the 
military, that phase of Shintoism can become an asset, not a 
liability, in a reconstructed nation. In his book, “Government by 
Assassination,” Hugh Byas writes: “The Japanese people must 
be their own liberators from a faked religion.” 

I think we should bear in mind an important historical fact. 
The attempt in Japan to erect a free parliamentary system was 
a grim failure. That attempt was bound to fail because Japan’s 
archaic policy ruled out any possibility of parties dividing over 
basic political problems which are elsewhere resolved by parlia- 
mentary processes. So long as the Constitution fixed sovereignty 
in the Emperor, it was impossible for any party to come for- 
ward with the doctrine that sovereignty resided in the people 
or for another party—in the absence of such issue—to deny 
that doctrine. 

The promulgation of archaic ideas as the fundamental doc- 
trine of the state made impossible any such struggle as that 
which took place in England between the Whigs and the Teries. 
Thus, lacking anything important over which the party lines 
could be drawn, Japanese political parties developed into 
factions grouped around influential political personages, such 
as Prince Ito and Count Okuma, and, when these men died, 
second-rate politicians tried to take their place, but without 
success. 

- I would like to quote a passage from a well-known authority, 
Sir George Sanson, long a member of the British Embassy in 
Tokyo and one of the world’s most eminent writers and experts 
on Japan. Speaking personally and not officially, Sanson says: 

“Plans to dictate to Japan reforms in her system of domestic 
government are likely to engender more antagonism than agree- 
ment. The important thing is not so much that the Japanese 
should be told to abolish distasteful features of their system as 
that they should have some positive notions of what to put in 
their place. 

“The Japanese faith is, we believe firmly, a mistaken, heretical 
faith and its tenets are propounded by its leaders in the lan- 
guage of lunacy. But beneath all the mystical rubbish, the 
mumbo-jumbo of the master race, the special position in the 
universe, the divine mission and suchlike foolishness, there is a 
core of genuine sentiment, a strong feeling of national unity and 
national purpose in a society where men’s duties are felt to be 
more important than their rights. 

“Unless at the end of the war the Japanese are in a state 
of helpless despair and ready to follow any strong lead, they 
are not likely to adopt a ready made ‘way of life’ of Western 
pattern which does not offer better prospect of reconciling rights 
and duties throughout the community than does our peacetime 
system of liberal democracy. They will, I feel sure, for better or 
worse, work out their own system by trial and error upon the 
basis of their own traditions. 

“T do not venture to hazard a prediction, but I should not be 
surprised if, in favorable conditions, they developed a more 
modern and democratic type of constitutional monarchy.” 

We cannot kill the seeds of war, for they are buried deep in 
human nature. But what we can do and I am convinced we 
shall do is precisely what we did in permanently stamping out 
yellow fever from our country—remove the conditions under 





which those seeds of war can germinate anywhere in the world. 
It can be and it must be done. 

Those guilty leaders among our enemies and those individuals 
responsible for the barbarous acts of crime and senseless cruelties 
that have been committed under the cloak of war must and shall 


be punished and just retribution must and shall be meted out 
to the enemy countries so that the people of those countries shall 
be forever cured of the illusion that aggression pays. 

In approaching the peace tables, we shall need the highest 
qualities of far-sighted statesmanship. We must abandon all 
promptings of vindictiveness or of pride and prejudice. 

(From a speech delivered in Chicago, Dec. 29, 1943.) 


BY ERLE R. DICKOVER 


Chief of Jap Section, State Department 





The Western nations received a severe shock when the reali- 
zation of the tremendous power of the Japanese war machine 
burst upon them. They had been told about that war machine 
often enough, but apparently they did not believe that the 
“nice little Japanese” whom they associated only with 
cherry blossoms and geisha could really build up such a 
machine. 

Some Westerners were inclined to shrug off the danger with 
the easy assumption that one American, or one Britisher, is 
equal in fighting power to five or ten Japanese. They did not 
realize, as those of us who lived in Japan did, that the Japanese 
soldier is in truth a very tough customer—strong, brutal, fanati- 
cally patriotic, well-trained, well-equipped, and well-led. 

Most people, even those who have visited Japan, did not 
realize that they were being deceived by the nice side of the 
Japanese, but that in fact the Japanese have a dual nature. 
The Japanese do have a nice side—the side which is usually 
seen by tourists and other visitors to Japan. They have a simple 
but beautiful culture of their own, with a great love of nature 
and of beautiful things. 

In ordinary life, we who lived there found the Japanese to be 
a friendly, kindly, helpful and courteous people. They pretty well 
had to be to get along with each other in their crowded islands. 

But there is another side to the Japanese upon which the 
military have built their war machine—a primitive, cruel and 
brutal side which makes them laugh at animals in pain (which 
I have often seen myself) and sell their daughters to the 
brothels—a practice which is in fact quite common. 

The Japanese military machine is not an overnight growth, 
as ours is, but was developed by long and careful planning. 
Spiritual as well as physical methods were used, some of the 
spiritual methods being similar to those employed by Germany 
and Italy, but Japan did not copy Germany and Italy in this; 
in fact, they employed the methods many years before Hitler 
and Mussolini were ever heard of. 

In the first place, they subordinated the individual to the 
state, which was not difficult, as the Japanese had always sub- 
ordinated themselves to the family or the clan. The wise men of 
the early days of Japan simply transferred this innate sense of 
loyalty from the clan, where it had previously reposed, to the 
Emperor, who was brought out of seclusion at Kyoto to head 
the new military state. 

When I first went to Japan in 1914, this loyalty to the Em- 
peror was a.rather vague, impersonal sort of thing, but during 
the past 10 or 15 years it has developed into a blind, fanatical 
devotion almost impossible of conception by Occidental peoples. 
This powerful spirit of loyalty by the Japanese people, which 
can be and has been directed toward any desired objective by 
the leaders of Japan, has probably been the most potent factor 
in the building up of Japan’s military machine. 

In the second place, the leaders of Japan developed a national 
patriotic cult. For many centuries, Japan has had Shinto, a 
peculiar mixture of primitive animism and ancestor worship. 
Contrary to popular belief, this native Shinto is harmless 
enough. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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In today’s gadget-packed plane, the crew’s course 
... their “direct hit” score... their lives... 
depend upon the instruments before their eyes. 
These instruments must give them their exact 
speed despite altitude and temperature, their ex- 
act three-dimensional pesition. Expansion of 
vital metal parts of instruments must be con- 
trolled — regardless of the broad changes in WAR BONDS 
temperature met between blazing Pacific take-off 
and sub-zero stratosphere. 
The answer? Special Nickel Alloys, each with 
the correct physical properties demanded to 
maintain instrument accuracy. 


Right in your fine watch can be © 
found an everyday example of 
this same ability of Nickel to 
achieve constant accuracy despite temperature 
changes. Winter and summer, from beach to 
mountain top, Nickel Alloys keep important 
parts “in shape”, keep a good watch on the dot. 
In this and countless other ways, Nickel is your 
“unseen friend’ — as much a part of your daily 
life as the speedometer on your dashboard or 
\ the needle in your carburetor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and the 
Platinum metals . . . the producers of INCO Nickel 
Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 









BUY AND HOLD 
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(Continued from page 34) 

The new cult of “State Shinto,” or “National Shinto,” is an 
obnoxious graft upon this ancient, native Shinto. In this cult, 
the Emperor, as the direct descendant of the Sun Goddess, be- 
came the spiritual father of the Japanese race, thereby uniting 
under him as in one great family all of the people of Japan. 
Therein lies the potency of State Shinto. The word of the Em- 
peror is not only law; it is a call for obedience from a spiritual 
commander. 

In the third place, the military leaders of Japan fostered a 
military spirit among the people. The Japanese people, as far 
as history shows, have always glorified and idolized the military 
virtues. The “Samurai,” the fighting men of old Japan, formed 
a privileged class, ranking much higher than the “heimin,” or 
common people, who were not allowed to bear arms. 

The ancient respect for the fighting man, growing out of this 
relationship, has been maintained and intensified in modern 
Japan. The stage and screen, producing plays of ancient Japan, 
full of loyalty and sacrifice, much swordplay and buckets of 
blood and tears, were very useful to the militarists in promoting 
a martial spirit among the people. 

In my opinion, these plays, which are viewed from babyhood 
by the average Japanese, have had tremendous influence upon 
the behavior pattern of the Japanese soldier. I believe that, 
when a Japanese soldier engages in a suicide “banzai” rush, or 
blows off his head with a hand grenade in a last futile gesture 
of defiance, he is in fact picturing himself in the role of one of 
his heroes of these plays. 

_ The militarists also employed other means to promote a 
martial spirit among the people, including the teaching of 
“bushido,” the alleged ethical code of the “samurai,” the in- 
sistence upon military drill in the schools starting at the age of 
about ten, and the inclusion in the school textbooks of tales of 
ancient and modern military valor. 

Let us see how this spiritual preparation of the Japanese peo- 
ple influences their thinking. They believe that their social and 
political institutions were derived from the gods and are there- 
fore divine and are vastly superior to the institutions of other 
countries. Being superior, these institutions should be propa- 
gated throughout the world—which is the philosophy behind 
“Hakkoichiu,” or “eight corners under one roof.” 

Unfortunately, however, other nations of the world obstinate- 
ly and stupidly insist upon retaining their own institutions, 
and therefore Japan must use force in conducting its mission- 
ary work. That is why the Japanese call the present war a “holy 
war.” This might suggest that the Japanese people must be a 
very naive people to swallow such a doctrine as this. That is 
the trouble. They are a very simple, naive people, trained by 
centuries of obedience to believe anything told them. 

Of course, not all Japanese accepted the absurd doctrine of 
Japan’s divine institutions. There were many liberals in high 
places in Japan, in the Government and out, who did not agree 
with the plans and objectives of the fanatical militarists or with 
the doctrines which they taught. Those liberals were often 
eliminated by force. You all remember the assassinations in the 
1920s and ’30s. Those assassinations of liberal statesmen and 
businessmen are popularly supposed to have been instigated by 
extremist groups in the Army. 

Along with this spiritual preparation of the people for war 
and the elimination by force and terrorism of liberal elements 
in and out of the Government, the military leaders also made 
the necessary physical preparations. These included compulsory 
military service. A high birth rate was encouraged in order to 
provide cannon fodder. So successful were the military leaders 
in this that there was created a serious problem of overpopula- 
tion which the military then brought forth as justification for 
aggression on Japan’s neighbors. 


A very efficient spy and police system was developed. This 
was used principally to suppress all “isms,” such as socialism, 
communism, liberalism, pacifism and labor unionism, which 
would militate against the development of the totalitarian mili- 
tary state desired by the war lords. 

As a result of all this slow but steady preparation and in- 
doctrination, the military leaders of Japan now have a nation 
of almost completely regimented minds—a nation of people 
fanatically devoted to their Emperor; unified as no nation has 
ever been unified in the past, in its belief in the divine source 
of the race and in its destiny; willing to sacrifice themselves in 
order to achieve that destiny; and possessed of no inhibitions in 
regard to the methods to be employed. 

But no war machine can be of value to a country unless it 
can be supplied with the essentials of warfare from home pro- 
duction; otherwise a blockade would quickly render the machine 
useless. Before the opening of the country to foreign intercourse, 
Japan was an agricultural, fishing and handicrafts nation, with 
no large-scale manufacturing industries. The necessity of sup- 
plying the war machine with its requirements led Japan i> 
borrow from western nations modern methods of large-scale pro- 
duction, distribution and finance. It has often been said that 
the Japanese have never produced any great invention, but it 
should not be understood that they slavishly copy ideas bor- 
rowed from the West. Rather, they have shown great energy 
and ingenuity in profiting by the knowledge and experience of 
others without at the same time losing their own peculiar 
culture. 

As a result we find in Japan a most peculiar—I think that | 
may say, a unique—situation. We have a people most-of whom 
are living in a medieval age, as far as their social structure and 
their mental processes are concerned, and who at the same 
time possess a highly developed and efficient war machine. To 
use a simile, it is like having a child of six in possession of a 
50-caliber machine gun. 

It was the program of the jingoists in Japan to bring the 
whole world, as they said, “under the beneficent influence of 
the Imperial rule.” The conquest and the economic and political 
domination of East Asia were only the immediate aims of the 
Japanese war lords. They hoped to be able in time to mobilize 
the immense man power and material resources of Asia behind 
their war machine, and then to set out on the conquest of the 
world. Fortunately, they were stopped in time, or they might 
have been able to take further steps in their grandiose scheme of 
conquest. 

The downtrodden peasants compose the largest single class 
in Japan. Many of these are tenant farmers, unable to ex- 
tract from the soiil they rent even enough to give them a 
bare living by Oriental standards. Nearly all of them, land- 
owning as well as tenant, were heavily in debt before the out- 
break of the present war, and what with requisitioning, price 
controls and heavy taxes, we can only guess at their condi- 
tion now. 

The thinking people of Japan, to avert a crack-up with 
resultant chaos in Japan, and in an endeavor to salvage some- 
thing from the wreck of the bloated Empire, built up by mili- 
tary aggression over the past fifty years, may possibly come for- 
ward at any time with an offer of negotiated peace, which will 
sound reasonable but which will in fact leave Japan the victor 
in the Far East. This we must not accept, unless we wish future 
generations to fight again the war with Japan. The war must 
go on until we are in a position to destroy the Japanese war 
machine, root and branch, and to take steps that it shall never 
be rebuilt. That will be the peace of unconditional surrender, 
giving us the power to destroy all that has made Japan a 
menace to civilization. 

(From a speech delivered at Baltimore, Feb. 14, 1945.) 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.“ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Title 


The Uboireg 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, Th, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecay 





Man has at last brought forth a weapon that re- 
duces war to an absurdity. 

Man has discovered that a means of destroying 
whole nations is available out of the minerals of the 
earth and that no people can hope to remain secure 
against the atomic bombs of another people no matter 
how distant one country may be from the other. 

A single airplane riding high in the stratosphere, un- 
observed and undetected because of its great speed, 
propelled by this new energy, can appear suddenly 
over London or Washington or Detroit or Pittsburgh 
or any city in a peaceful area and destroy human lives 
by the hundreds of thousands in just a few seconds. 

No longer are armies and navies or even air forces 
by themselves an adequate defense. 

Peoples throughout the world feel an unprecedented 
urge to find ways and means of avoiding war. We have 
been brought face to face with stark reality—that 
wars cannot hereafter be tolerated and that peoples 
must never again allow one-man governments to ex- 
ploit them and drive them into war. 

Greater than the atomic bomb itself is the challenge 
to man to rise above this new means of world suicide 
and to implant throughout the human race an under- 
standing of the futility of combat and the need for 
removal of the basic causes of international friction. 

Is this “civilization’’? God did not provide this new 
weapon of terror. Man made it himself with the God- 
given brains and skill of the scientist. Previously other 
weapons like the submarine and the airplane had been 
introduced. We were permitted to defy the laws of 
gravity and fly through the air and we were permitted 
to move men and supplies under water. But man 
turned those inventions into methods of carrying on 
warfare more intensive and more terrible than ever. 

A few decades ago man did not think it fair or 
sportsmanlike to attack non-combatants. War was re- 
served for armies and navies. Civilians behind the 
lines were immune. At the beginning of World War II 
we were horrified to see the German air forces mur- 
dering civilians in Warsaw and later at Rotterdam. 

Then came reprisals. The single action of a German 
maniac—who by skillful propaganda appealing to 


WHAT HATH MAN WROUGHT! 


By DAVID 


———— | 


LAWRENCE 


those in economic distress had seized possession of 
the minds and energies of a whole people and had di- 
rected them along the paths of revenge and brutality 
—caused other nations to follow suit and bomb cities, 

We—the great, idealistic, humane democracies, on 
the so-called civilized side—began bombing men, wom- 
en and children in Germany. Last week we reached 
the climax—we destroyed hundreds of thousands of 
civilians in Japanese cities with the new atomic bomb. 


A dangerous precedent: Perhaps these many 
thousands of Japanese men, women and children who 
were blown to bits by the atomic bombs may not have 
died in vain. Perhaps somewhere on this earth a scien- 
tific experiment of the magnitude we have just wit- 
nessed had to be tried and the reaction of all mankind 
had to be invoked to impress everybody with the in- 
describable horror of man’s latest achievement. 

Yet we had already been winning the war against 
Japan. Our highest officials have known for some time 
that Russia was planning to enter the war in the Far 
East as soon after V-E Day as she could deploy her 
troops and supplies over the long stretches of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

The surrender of Japan has been for weeks inevi- 
table. It has come now as anticipated. We can rejoice 
that hostilities are to cease at last. But we shall not 
soon purge ourselves of the feeling of guilt which pre- 
vails among us. Military necessity will be our constant 
cry in answer to criticism, but it will never erase from 
our minds the simple truth that we, of all civilized na- 
tions, though hesitating to use poison gas, did not hesi- 
tate to employ the most destructive weapon of all 
times indiscriminately against men, women and chil- 
dren. What a precedent for the future we have fur- 
nished to other nations even less concerned than we 
with scruples or ideals! 

Our guilt is also the guilt of all mankind which 
failed to find a way to prevent war. The dispatches say 
Germany was working feverishly along the same scien- 
tific road and that Hitler would not have hesitated to 
use such a weapon against Britain. But Hitler has 
been killed and Germany has been beaten. Could an 
announcement of the tests of the atomic bomb made 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
jotional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





— 


in New Mexico recently have been used as a dramatic 
means of persuading the Japanese militarists to re- 
lease their people and surrender? 

Surely we cannot be proud of what we have done 
If we state our inner thoughts honestly, we are 
ashamed of it. We can justify the bombing as a means 
of saving precious American lives and shortening the 
war. Yet we cannot suppress the wish that, since we 
lately had been warning the people of Japan against 
air attack on certain cities, we might have warned 
them against staying in the specific area where we first 
wished to demonstrate the destruction that could en- 
sue from the continued use of the atomic bomb. 

All the world knows that the secrets of the atomic 
bomb cannot long be withheld from the scientists 
of nations large and small. The tiniest nation with 
a laboratory and certain raw materials will have a 
weapon that can be used to destroy its neighbors. 

All nations thus will in time become equal in po- 
tential strength. The weak will stand alongside the 
strong demanding new respect and new consideration. 

The Charter of the United Nations furnishes now an 
even more timely means of collaboration by all na- 
tions, large and small. New responsibility has been im- 
posed on the larger nations which at the moment can 
so readily manufacture atomic bombs. 

But we shall miss the entire significance of the new 
discoveries if we do not apply a spiritual interpreta 
tion. It is man and not God who must assume re 
sponsibility for this devilish weapon. Perhaps He is 
reminding all of us that man-made weapons can, if 
their use is unrestrained, destroy civilization, and that 
man still has the chance to choose between the destruc- 
tive and constructive use of the findings of science. 


The challenge to mankind: What will man say to 
this? Will he foolishly toy with the new weapon, 
build huge factories and husband supplies of atomic 
fergy against potential enemies? Or will man see 
that at last there must be the greatest surrender 
that has been known from the beginning of time 
—a surrender to reason and the processes of toler- 
ance and forbearance, a surrender to unselfishness 
and self-restraint, a surrender to conscience and the 





Mankind has developed weapon for its own destruction in atomic bomb— 
Challenge now is for peoples to remove causes of friction and bring an 
end to wars—Survival through achievement of brotherhood of man. 





will of God as the only way to survive in this world? 

Will man see at last how he has been exploited by 
the seekers of so-called glory, the power-mad mili- 
tarists and domineering egotists who get possession of 
the reins of government, sometimes by constitutional 
and sometimes by unconstitutional means, while 
craven, submissive persons sit by and follow a course 
of what they deem to be individual safety? 

The challenge of the atomic bomb, therefore, is 
plain. Since individual security can vanish in an 
instant, peoples everywhere must organize their na- 
tional life so that no ruler anywhere, by using specious 
pretexts, by suppressing or intimidating the press or 
the radio, can seize military control of a government. 

Peoples must be alert to maintain peace. Peoples 
must exercise the power that belongs inherently to 
them and must reason with each other through free 
governments and God-controlled statesmen. 


A world of law and morals: The adjudication of 
all disputes and controversies must hereafter be sub- 
mitted to tribunals and courts of justice. Man must see 
that only in the philosophy of Moses and Jesus, Mo- 
hammed and Confucius, who have sought in their time 
to teach billions of persons a universal goodness, can 
there be an elevation of man from the nadir of his 
brutality to the lofty heights that so long have been 
the goal of a righteous civilization. 

The world of tomorrow must be a world of law and 
morals. Centuries of exhortation have in vain sought 
the same result. The world has intermittently listened. 
Now the world must listen incessantly or be destroyed. 

There must be peace on earth and good will between 
factions inside nations as well as between nations 
themselves. Conflicts between religious sects and races 
must end so that our spiritual energies can be con- 


centrated on a common purpose—the achievement of. 


a real brotherhood of man. 

For at last it has been demonstrated to all of us that 
only by following His guidance in our daily conduct 
as individuals and as nations can we hope to fulfill our 
true mission as the children of God on earth. It is the 
only road left now—the road of mutual forbearance. 
It is the way to survival and human happiness. 
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Atomic Energy as Power Source 
For Industry in 10 to 20 Years? 


The recent startling announcement 
concerning the atomic bomb has cre- 
ated much speculation as to the use 
of atomic energy in the future. Be- 
cause of the world-wide interest in 
this subject, The United States News 
asked scientists the following question: 
In your opinion, can atomic energy 

become a practical source of power 
for industry within 10 or 20 years? 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers will appear next week. 


John W. Thomas 


Akron, Ohio; Chairman of the Board, The 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., and Officer 
and Director of Its Subsidiaries; Chief 
Chemist of the Company, 1908-11, 
answers: 

The present stage of development and 
cost of producing atomic energy are a 
closely guarded Government secret. In- 
dustry naturally is handicapped in making 
any estimate as to whether atomic energy 
could be harnessed for economical com- 
mercial use or when such a development 
could take place, because it does not know 
the present stage of development and the 
cost of production. 

The ingenuity of our scientists has pro- 
duced in our time the marvels of radio, 
airplanes and many other creations that 
staggered our imagination. This lends hope 
that in the not too distant future atomic 
energy can be put to constructive peace- 
time use for the welfare of mankind, 


Dr. H. C. Dake 


Portland, Ore.; Editor, “The Mineralogist”; 
Coauthor of Books on “Uranium and 
Atomic Power” and “Fluorescent Light and 
Its Applications,” 
answers: 

Within five years, I believe that a vest- 
pocket source of power will be available 
universally for all industry. Coal and pe- 
troleum as power sources are obsolete since 
Monday (August 6). 


(by telegraph) 


(by telegraph) 


Dr. Ira Freeman 
Princeton, N. J.; Physicist, Princeton Uni- 
versity, 
answers: 
With the atomic bomb now a startling 
reality, there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that science will soon find a way 
to release such energy at a controllable 
rate. Only a few years were required for 


{by telegraph) 
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the laboratory discovery of the fundamen- 
tal atomic process to the successful manu- 
facture of the bomb. It would seem likely 
then that the technical problem of releas- 
ing atomic energy at a less violent pace 
should be solvable within the next decade 
or two, making the process usable in an 
engine for developing commercial power. 


Dr. Charles Raymond Downs 


New York, N. Y.; Consulting Chemical En- 
gineer; Vice President, Weiss & Downs, 
Inc., President, The Calorider Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Member, Referee Board, Of- 
fice of Production, Research and Develop- 
ment, WPB, 
answers: 

I doubt that atomic energy will be avail- 
able for industrial power at a cost compet- 
itive with other sources except in the 
distant future, but it may be useful for 
specialized purposes within the next 10 
to 20 years where cost is not a controlling 
factor. In my opinion, use of atomic energy 
will be limited by methods yet to be de- 
veloped to control its rate of liberation. 


(by telegraph) 


Bradley Dewey 


Cambridge, Mass.; President, Dewey and 

Almy Chemical Co.; President-Elect, Amer- 

ican Chemical Society; Formerly in Charge 

Gas Defense Division, Chemical Warfare 

Service; Rubber Director, War Production 

Board, 1942-43, 

answers: , 

History is replete with many cases where 

the urge of war has brought forth inven- 

tions of great use in peace. I believe that 

industry will in time find many valuable 

uses for atomic energy to do wonders not 
now envisionable. 


(by telegraph) 


Gustav Egloff 


Chicago, Ill.; Director of Research, Univer- 

sal Oil Products Co.; President, American 

Institute of Chemists, 
answers: 

It is not unreasonable to expect that 
atomic energy can become a_ practical 
source of power for industry within 20 
years. This achievement will depend upon 
the number of scientists and technologists 
and the amount of money that manage- 
ment sees fit to devote to the problem. 

It cost two billion dollars to put over 
the atomic bomb. It will cost huge sums 
to put over atomic energy as a practical 
source of industrial power. There will be 
intense competition in the postwar period 
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international Red Diamond Engine. Heavy-duty 

power for heavy-duty work. Ample power and capacity 

—surprising economy. Proved in actual combat warfare, 
now available for civilian service. 





The new Red Diamond Engine powers Inter- 
national Models K-8, KS-8, KR-11, and KS-11. 












THE rugged requirements of war- 
fare on every battlefront have in- 
spired the engineering genius of 
American industry. 


Out of this war has come, for 
example, the new International 
Red Diamond Engine. 


Tens of thousands of Interna- 
tional Military Trucks and Half- 
Tracks — powered by this new 
International Red Diamond En- 
gine—have set new transportation 
and combat records in wartime 
service. 


Many of these mighty Red Dia- 
mond Engines have already gone 
into International Heavy-Duty 
Trucks for essential civilian use. 
The men who operate them will 
vouch for the stamina and economy 
of adequate power for any job. 


UT OF 


—the Red Diamond Engine 





THIS WAR 


When peace comes and new 
trucks roll out on America’s high- 
ways, look to International for even 
greater economy, even greater de- 
pendability. And remember — for 
ten years beforethe war more heavy- 
duty Internationals were sold than 
any other make. Backed then, as 
now, by the world’s largest com- 
pany-owned truck service organiza- 
tion. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 





NEW TRUCKS: The government has author- 
ized the manufacture of a limited quantity 
of light, medium and heavy-duty Interna- 
tional Trucks for essential civilian hauling. 


SERVICE: Many operators will have to wait 
for trucks. Maintenance of exist- Re 
ing vehicles is just as important 

today as before V-E Day. There- 

fore—be sure your trucks get top 

care and service at International 


Truck Dealers and Branches. INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 


| 
’ 












Buy More Wan Bonds [il and Keefe Them 
i INTERNATIONAL ) 
















between industries for scientific and tech- 
nical personnel. Our universities have 
practically dried up as far as graduates 
in science and technology are concerned 
due to Selective Service. 


Edward Steidle 


State College, Pa.; Dean, School of Mineral 
Industries, The Pennsylvania State College; 
Organizer of Research in Mining Fuel, 
Technology and Metallurgy. 

answers: (by telegraph) 

A limited practical application of atomic 
energy is likely within the next 10 to 20 
years. However, the uranium-containing 
minerals are relatively rare on the earth 
No important sources are generally known 
within the confines of the United States. 

Approximately one pound of the rare 
isotope U-235 is equivalent to 1,000 to 
2,000 tons of coal. On this basis, it would 
take about 1,100,000 pounds of the rare 
isotope to replace the energy supplied an- 
nually in the United States by all the coal. 
petroleum, natural gas and _ hydroelectric 
power. This would require an annual pro- 
duction of 100,000 tons of the highest- 
grade concentrated uranium ore. 

At best, the presently known uranium 
deposits could only supply the world’s 
energy needs for but a limited time, cer- 
tainly not in terms of years. Possibly other 
elements more abundant and more easily 


FINE TIRES ? Yes! LEE DeLuxe Tires are mighty obtained than uranium will prove better 
fine tires. They are famed for their high standard suited for the commercial production of 

; atomic power. In spite of atom-splitting 
of service. The basis of our entire production pol- possibilities, there is no prospect of the 


icy is “be fair with the public.” HIGH IN PRICE ? organic mineral fuels going out of business. 
No/ LEE DeLuxe Tires are favorably priced with Dr. Jack de Ment 
comparable quality. When cost is measured in ~ Portland, Ore.; Research Chemist and Head 


of Fluorescence Laboratories; Coauthor, 


mileage, their economy is likewise a pleasant | “Fluorescent Light and Its Applications,” 


surprise. EASY T0 GET? Yes! There are 19,000 answers: (by telegraph) 


I believe that many ‘industries will util- 
LEE dealers from coast to coast who sell LEE ize atomic power within one or two dec- 


ades, and that later this energy will serve 
‘ : : : man universally. This is assuming that 

ers render the highest quality of service in tire man is as wise as he is intelligent. 
: Due to the expense of producing U-235 
comservation. ee and the fact that the world production 
) PARTICIPANTS IN THE | equals about two thirds of the United 


\ States hard-coal production as well as the 

OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION \ . great adjustment now necessary, all pres- 
OF ent power sources will not be immediately 

NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER displaced. However, atomic power should 
CORPORATION supply efficient and compact energy 


= ae sources for any use right now. Hardly a 
A : : j ; 
SS branch of the arts, sciences and industries 


DeLuxe Tires in normal times. Today, LEE deal- 


will escape the atomic power revolution. 


L E E ee RS Be emwet 4. Resneti 
Pasadena, Calif.; Professor of Physics, Uni- 


DIVISTON versity of California at Los Angeles; Win- 


LEE RUBBER & TIR E CORPORATI ON ner of National Academy of Sciences Prize 


for Discovery of Magnetization by Rotation, 

: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. enetinaenes scmiuailll 

ts - A , ‘ : 

REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Oa > LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES Atomic power for industry in 20 years 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. ress CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. seems to me quite unlikely. 
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Have you seen the new day coming ? 


Even in the pre-dawn darkness of war there are 
signs that it is on the way.... It can be the 
greatest day the world has ever known. 

Already men, materials and American ideals 
have penetrated to the last wildernesses of the 
earth, There’s a trans-Atlantic flight every 13 
minutes of the day and night... 160,000 miles 
of air routes being flown by American transport 
planes...our air strength is double that of the 
rest of the world combined ... our manufacturing 


productivity half of the world’s total capacity. 
We have what it takes to force prosperity and to 
enforce peace. 

We at Bryant feel that we're part of the new day 
that's coming. Our record in war links us with great 
production achievements, from the millionths- 
of-an-inch precision in the modern airplane en- 
gine to the millions of things that we'll help to 
produce more simply, faster, for less. We urge 
you to call us in now! 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY vewonr, ‘uss 
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MOVES TO CUSHION JOB LOSSES 


Official Plans to Increase Unemployment Benefits and Minimum Wage 


Shifting of emphasis from 
permitting pay raises to 
resisting pressure for cuts 


A blueprint is now available of steps the 
Administration plans to take to ease the 
shock of unemployment that is expected 
to come now that the war is over. These 
plans contemplate the following measures: 

Higher unemployment benefits for 
workers thrown out of jobs while in- 
dustry shifts from wartime to peace- 
time production. Extension of these 
job-insurance benefits to millions of 
workers not now eligible. 

Boosting to 55 cents an hour the 
minimum wage that employers oper- 
ating in interstate commerce must 
pay under the federal Wage-Hour 
Law. The present legal minimum is 
40 cents. 

A cautious approach to the wage 
question. Proposals to permit wage in- 
creases that could be granted without 
commensurate price rises now must 
be re-examined. Emphasis will shift 
to methods of resisting pressure to cut 
wages. Such pressure will come with 
cancellation of military contracts, a 
surplus of labor and industry’s con- 
version to civilian production. 

A postwar labor policy that will 
provide methods of settling disputes 
in a peaceful manner. 

Scrapping of man-power controls. 
In more detail, these measures call for 

the following steps: 

Unemployment insurance. The Ad- 
ministration is backing legislation intro- 
duced by Senators Kilgore (Dem.), of 
West Virginia, and Murray (Dem.}, of 
Montana, and four other Senators. This 


legislation would provide workers with 
maximum unemployment benefits of $25 


a week for 26 weeks. Both the $25 amount 
and the 26-week duration period are con- 
siderably greater than the average State 
now allows. 

The bill does not contemplate that 
every worker shall receive $25 a week. 
In fact. only a small percentage would 
receive that much. Payments are to he 
based on average pay, but the bill permits 
benefits to rise to two thirds of earnings. 

In addition, the bill would provide bene- 
fits of $25 a week for 52 weeks for vet- 
erans, regardless of length of service. Pay- 
ments of $30 a week would go to veterans 
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with dependents. Also, federal workers, 
seamen, agricultural processors and em- 
ployes of small firms would become eligible 
for jobless compensation. They do not 
now receive it. 

The additional payments provided by 
the bill would be financed by federal grants 
to State compensation funds. Administra- 





—Harris & Ewing 


WILLIAM H. DAVIS 








tion of the funds would continue in State 
hands. 

This legislation faces stiff opposition 
in Congress, but prospects of heavy ten. 
porary unemployment increase its chances 
of approval. 

Minimum wages. President Truman 
is expected to ask Congress, when it re. 
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A BRIDGE IS NEEDED 
... official Washington wouldn’t leap before it looked 
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convenes, to increase the legal minimum 
wage to 55 cents an hour. Employers cov- 


ered by the wage-hour statute now are 
to mise bd VRHOVE compelled to pay a 40-cent minimum, but 
the War Labor Board now permits em- 


ployers to raise wages to 55 cents an hour 
without its approval. 

In deciding to ask for a 55-cent mini- 
mum, the Administration refuses to go 
as far as organized labor would have it 
go. The unions are backing a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Pepper (Dem.), of 
Florida, calling for a minimum of 65 cents 
an hour that would increase to 70 cenls 
within a year and to 75 cents in the third 
year. The Administration prefers to take 
the 55-cent figure now used by the War 
Labor Board. WLB considers any wage 
below that figure as substandard. 

Congress now is in recess until October, 
but end of the Japanese war is expected 
to bring it back in session before that 
time. Administration pressure will be 
exerted for early approval of the two 
measures discussed above. 

Wages. Recent discussion of this sub- 
ject has centered around proposals to re- 
lax present controls to permit wage in- 
creases in plants that could absorb such 
increases without boosting prices. This 
proposal was being prepared by public 
members of the War Labor Board as a 
recommendation to Stabilization Director 
William H. Davis. It was to be suggested 
as part of a revised wage policy to apply 
during the partial reconversion period 
prior to defeat of Japan. 

The sudden end of the war, however, 
will force a recasting of wage proposals. 
Now, the pressure will be for an early end- 
ing of wage controls. The War Labor 
Board, scheduled to pass out of existence 
within six months after the war is off- 
cially ended, will hesitate to recommend 
a wage policy that it may not be around 
to enforce. 

WLB will oiled, until its demise, to 
have authority under the Stabilization 
Act over wages. It also will have power to 
enforce that authority through the Gov- 
ernment’s taxing power. This means that 
wages paid illegally still will not be al- 
lowed to be computed for income tax pur 
poses. But as an agency empowered to 
settle labor disputes, aside from wage 
questions, the Board’s position is consid- 
erably weakened by the war’s end. That is 
because it no longer can enforce its de- 
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OLD CROW other sanctions against workers and em- 

@RANO Men derive a deep satisfaction in finding today’s Old ployers. It also will be deprived of labor's 

a ‘ ; no-strike pledge, one of the props that has 

, Crow unchanged—despite wartime conditions. Not as helped to hold down labor strife during 
ood plentiful, of course, as in pre-war days, but you should OF ee. 

; . : i ee Strikes. Administration leaders are fear- 

be able to get Old Crow if you heep ashing forte ful that reconversion problems might bring 

an epidemic of strikes and lockouts in this 








country. That is one of the reasons behind 
present proposals to hold a labor-manage- 


TODAY AS FOR GENERATIONS Silled-in-Domd ment conference with a view to finding a 
. ‘ substitute for wartime methods of adjust- 
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an hour When Connecticut Telephone & Electric mechanical tester which accurately 
a Division began to make aircraft ignition checks four parts faster than former 

* terminals for a famous engine manufac- methods could check one. Five such 

sa ° turer, we knew that standard testing testers, operated by unskilled - persons, 

ll intro- procedure could not keep pace with our have a capacity of 12,500 tests an hour... 

m.), of mass production methods. Even a score with a degree of error almost too small 

65 cents of trained inspectors, each equipped to measure. 

“Kd fe with high-voltage testing equipment, This is but one of many new methods, 

to tenn would soon fall hopelessly behind. contributed by G.A.I. engineering to 

the War Again Great American Industries engi- speed the war effort. It will be equally 

ly wage meers overcame a stubborn wartime important to efficient electrical manufac- 

Octo bottleneck. They designed an electro- turing in time of peace. 
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the two 

: HERE'S HOW IT'S DONE 
ne oe Operator places terminals to be tested in slots at 


vage i edge of turntable. -As each part reaches test point, 
“b sell one electrode of a 10,500 v. circuit contacts the 
This conductor element of the terminal... while an- 
other encircles its insulating shell. Current leakage 
through minute cracks or porous sections of the 
insulation operates a relay which ejects the faulty 
piece. If the terminal meets specifications, it auto- 
matically. falls into a chute and is conveyed to the 
packing bench. This swift, foolproof tester lends 
itself to many production tests of insulation. 
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A pattern for safety... 


—not only in the foundry but throughout industry— 
is suggested by the above method of handling a heavy load. 
Those flexible Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings are 
providing increased three-way protection: for experienced 
personnel . . . the products of their skill . . . tight delivery schedules. 


% Full partner with the slings in the national program 
to “Stop Accidents,’ Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope 
supplements inbred toughness with extra fatigue-resistance and 
smooth-running pliability. Employees use such a rope with 
confidence. By teaming preformed rope and braided 
slings on the same job, you tool up for high work capacity. 
Remember the name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented 
constructions: Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 











ing disputes. It is suggested that repre. 
sentatives of employers and unions. sit 
down together in an attempt to work out 
a mutually acceptable labor-relations pol- 
icy that would guide the country back to 
peacetime nroduction with a minimum of 
strife. 

Lahor controls. Restrictions on hiring 
workers and regulations freezing workers 
to their jobs are to be among the first 
wartime controls to be dropped. This will 
enable workers dropped from the pay rolls 
of war plants to shift quickly to whatever 
civilian jobs are available. Employment 
ceilings will go along with requirements 
for certificates of availability. The U.S. 
Employment Service will shift immediately 
from a recruiting agency for war plants 
to an agency that is ready to place war 
workers in permanent jobs. 


Free speech for employers. Recent 
decisions by the National Labor Relations 
Board show a trend toward granting more 
freedom for employers to speak out against 
unions that are campaigning for the right 
to represent workers in their plants. These 
decisions hold as follows: 

Letters to workers, indicating an em- 
ployer’s opposition to a union and urging 
all workers to vote in an election, are legal 
under the constitutional guarantee of free 
speech. This decision involved the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Statements, nofices, letters and 
speeches to workers opposing a union were 
approved in a case involving the Oval 
Wood Dish Corp. In all of these expres- 
sions the employer showed a_ preference 
for dealing directly with his employes 
rather than through an outside union. 

Thus the Board is coming around to the 
doctrine laid down about three years ago 
by the U.S. Supreme Court in the Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. case. In that deci- 
sion, the Court held that, despite the re- 
strictions of the Wagner Act, employers 
were free to take sides on labor policies 
or problems and could not be penalized 
for expressing their views on such con- 
troversial issues. 

In the past, the Board h s interpreted 
the Wagner Act to mean that employers 
must take a neutral attitude in collective- 
bargaining elections. 

In revising its interpretation of en- 
ployers’ right of “freedom of speech,” the 
Board now is accepting what a year ago 
was expressed as the minority view of one 
of its own members. That member, Gerard 
D. Reilly, dissented from a decision of the 
Board becatse he said the decision did 
not give effect to the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and appellate courts. Mr. 
Reilly said at that time: 

“The law must be regarded as settled 
that a hostile statement of an employer 
with respect to unions is not coercive. 
per se, because of his status as an em- 
ployer, but an expression of opinion now 
protected in the First Amendment.” 
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How many locomotives make a railroad 2 


OW many locomotives a railroad 
needs depends on many factors— 
the size of the railroad, the kind and 
amount of load it carries, the nature 
of the territory it serves, and so forth. 


Today, however, regardless of 
these factors, a railroad can do the 
same job with fewer locomotives— 
thanks to an important development. 


You see, for years, the railroads 
bought and maintained different types 
of equipment for freight and passenger 
service. Locomotives powerful enough 
to haul freight trains have usually been 
too costly to operate on passenger runs 
—and locomotives speedy enough for 
passenger service haven’t had the pull- 
ing power to haul freights. 


But now—out of the shops of 
American Locomotive—are coming 
locomotives that are izterchangeable. 
Locomotives powerful enough to haul 
freights, yet speedy enough to handle 
passenger trains, with low mainte- 
nance costs and high availability. 
Locomotives that reduce the need for 


“helper” locomotives on steep grades. 


The principles underlying this de- 
velopment can be applied to any type 
of locomotive—diesel-electric or steam 
or any modification of either type. It 
doesn’t matter whether coal or oil 
is used—economy of performance is 


American Locomotive’s chief concern. 


This is just one of many develop-- 


ments that will contribute to finer 


postwar railroading. And it is signifi- 
cant that it comes from the Company 
that designed America’s first diesel- 
electric locomotive, built the world’s 
largest steam locomotive and has sup- 
plied an important share of the loco- 
motives now being used for war pur- 
poses by the United Nations. 





THE MARK OF MODERN LOCOMOTION 
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Pro aud Com 
of Matiomal Issues 


Atomic Energy 
In World Ahead: 
Press Appraisal 


Discovery of how to use atomic energy, 
commenting editors agree, portends in- 
calculable changes in many aspects of life, 
although some believe that these changes 
are far in the future. Because of its de- 
structive power, varying degrees of Gov- 
ernment control of the development and 
use of the new force are urged. 

Calling the development perhaps “the 
most momentous news in history,” the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind.- 
Dem.) says that, in a third World War, 
“civilization would destroy itself,” but, on 
the other hand, “the possibilities of the use 
of atomic energy 40 advance civilization 

_. are limited only by the imagination.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
views the setup of the World Security 
Council as unimportant now, since “in 
the atomic world . there will be no 
defense against aggression,” and concludes 
that the only safety from war lies in “or- 
ganizing to prevent the incentives for 
war.” The Star sees for the human race 
“militarily, socially, economically, and not 
improbably politically as well . . . the 
prospect of having to make profound 
changes in its habits of thought.” 

Control of the atom’s use “must be a 
job for the United Nations,” in the opinion 
of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.), 
and Government control of atomic power 
“must be absolute.” 

Seeing that “great industries . . . could 
be vitally affected,” the New York Journal 
of Commerce (Ind.) urges an effort “to 
integrate this source of power into our 
economy with a minimum of disruption,” 
but adds that “we cannot afford to stifle” 
its development. 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) predicts 
that the new force “may soon be har- 
nessed to render obsolete all gadgets big 
and little.” But the New York Times 
(Ind.) believes “it probably will be many 
a year before engineers can think of 
substituting U-235 for coal and oil.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Times-Herald 
(Ind.) argues that Canada, as a principal 
source of uranium, “should make itself 
our out-and-out exclusive ally.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) , 
however, predicting that “it should be 
feasible one day to unbind the energy 
in the atoms of . . . other elements,” calls 
the new weapon “a poor excuse for fric- 
tion” between these two countries. 
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FACTS... 


about Santa 
Clara County! 


Located at the popula- 
tion center of the Pacific 
Coast — for economical 
distribution. 


i opi OS 
a Ps 


xa 


Served by main trans- 
continental railroads — 
where highways meet — 
and with access to the 
West's greatest port. 


fea 


An exceptionally large 
labor supply —with a 
perfect ‘no strike’ war 
record. 


Es 
Tapping the greatest 
electric power pool in the 


world; and on abun- 
dance of natural gas. 
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Santa Clara County Factory 
sites are now available! 


During the past 2 years, 5 differ- 
ent industrial areas have been pro- 
vided for manufacturers interested 
in locating factories in Santa Clara 
County, the population center of 
the Pacific Coast. All of these areas 
have access to main rail lines and 
highways—and the land is excep- 
tionally low priced, compared with 
similarly favored areas in other sec- 
tions of the country. 





Custom Selection 


A few of the advantages of these 
locations are listed in the adjoining 
columns. In addition, each of these 
areas offers specific advantages, de- 
pendent upon the manufacturer’s 
specific needs. With an area larger 
in size than the entire State of 
Rhode Island, industrial acreage 
can be custom-fit to individual re- 
quirements, such as labor, access to 
raw materials, proximity to homes 
and like factors. This is decentral- 
ized manufacturing at its best! 


Write for this free book! 


Post War Pacific Coast is 
a 36 page book of facts 
about Santa Clara Coun- 
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SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


ty- No cost. Write on your 
business letterhead. 





SANTA CLARA 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 











You and Your Family 


CANT GO INTO 
A SHELL 


But You CAN Protect Them 
On All Sides 


Income All-Ways 


with exclusive 


B. M. A. Plan 


All these liberalized benefits are 

provided for by one convenient 

monthly savings... 
HOSPITALIZATION 


Expenses paid in any hospital anywhere 
—for self and family. 


SURGERY | 
Liberal cash payments up to $175.00. 
Every type of surgery covered for your 
entire family. 


DOCTOR’S BILLS 
Pays for calls in his office, hospital or your 
home, for any member of your family. 








FAMILY EXPENSES 


Pays monthly disability income, family | 


readjustment income in case of death 
from any cause, and for retirement. 


“Symbol of Monthly savings op- 
Complete tional, from $5 and up, 
Protection”’ depending on benefits 





you need. 


Business Men's Assurance Ca 
HOME OFFICE, KANSAS CITY i9, MO. 


Offices in More Than 40 Major Cities 


rc —_> + 
, Furnish full information on your NEW | 
““All-Ways Income Plan"’ for family security. 
ME re aks ew eidite sinc Sa cwae uses oSepetecce 
| ES aE ae a ee | 
ON en cian omcsge eno nkncs «eee SOTO coc cewnsaee | 
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Fill Out, Paste on Penny Post Card, Mail as 


ewe oem Listed? 
ABOUT PROFITS-TAX REFUNDS 


Relief from unfair operations of the 
excess-profits tax is about to receive at- 
tention. Congress wants to know why the 
relief sections in this wartime tax law are 
not working. Businessmen would like to 
know where they stand in this matter. The 
result is increasing pressure to do some- 
thing about Section 722 of the law—the 
section that lays down broad rules for 
reducing excess-profits taxes that weigh 
unjustly on some corporations. 

Senator George, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Taxation, says he is dis- 
turbed over the backlog of relief applica- 
tions. The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
asked why petitions for relieé and refunds 
under Section 722 cannot be acted upon 
more quickly. Committee hearings on the 
issue are scheduled when Congress recon- 
venes. After that, changes in the law or in 
its administration are expected. 

Thus it becomes important for business- 
men to know just what is happening in 
connection with excess-profits tax relief, 
and why there is so much delay now in 
getting rulings on applications. 


Here is the situation as it now stands: 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has re- 
ceived more than 35,000 applications for 
excess-profits tax relief under Section 722. 
These involve about 17,000 corporations. 
with two or more applications being filed 
by many companies. About 9,000 cases 
have been closed, but in a large number 
of these the companies withdrew their 
applications. Cases in which rulings have 
been made involve only small amounts 
of money. All cases where large refunds 
are sought still are pending. 

Most of the applications seek refunds of 
excess-profits taxes paid in the years 1942 
and 1941, Companies with claims for 1943 
and 1944 are waiting to see how the situa- 
tion develops before preparing their ap- 
plications for these years. Very few cases 
acted upon by the BIR have been taken 
to the U.S. Tax Court for review. The log 
jam is at the BIR level. Present claims for 
refunds amount to about $3,500,000,000, 
but this figure ultimately may rise to ap- 
proximately $12.000,000.000 under Section 
722. The Government already has collected 
a total of more than $27,000,000,000 in 
excess-profits taxes. 


With such a large amount involved in 
claims for excess-profits tax refunds, 
many persons are asking why there 
is so much delay in getting action: 


In the first place, the procedure for pre- 
senting claims under Section 722 is very 
complicated. And many businessmen con- 
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tend that the BIR regulations and inter- 
pretations are so narrow that they can- 
not get the relief that Congress intended 
them to have. The full burden of proof 
is upon the petitioning corporation. This 
requires voluminous and detailed records 
and data to support its case. Tax officials 
of the Bureau study this evidence minute- 
ly, scrutinizing the complicated material 
on which corporations are trying to show 
that their excess-profits tax structure is 
too high. 


In addition, there is a hesitancy among 
Bureau officials to act hastily—to set a 
precedent—in cases that might result in 
refunds of large sums from the U.S. Treas- 
ury. There is a feeling among BIR off- 
cials, as well as in Tax Court circles, that 
Congress will clarify its present broadly 
stated intentions as to relief refunds and 
give more definite instructions to those 
charged with ruling on claims, An example 
of the caution with which tax officials ap- 
proach the subject is seen in the fact that 
accounting and legal staffs of the Bureau 
spent 10 months in writing a 210-page 
bulletin to outline for corporations and 
BIR agents the general principles to be 
followed under Section 722. 


The position of corporations seeking re- 
lief: 


Officials of corporations seeking excess- 
profits tax relief complain that they have 
no official information about the merits of 
their claims. They have no rulings on im- 
portant cases to serve as a guide in prepar- 
ing applications. Futhermore, until they 
get a ruling from the Bureau, they cannot 
take their cases to the U.S. Tax Court for 
review. They know, for example, that they 
must show that their income was abnor- 
mally low during the four base-period years 
of 1936 through 1939, but they are uncer- 
tain how far the BIR and Tax Court will 
go in ruling on “abnormality” of income. 


Prospects for early relief: 


At present, there appears to be no indica- 
tion of an early speed-up by BIR in mak- 
ing rulings on applications. A few more 
cases are now reaching the Tax Court, and 
this body can be expected to make a pre- 
cedent-establishing decision if an impor- 
tant case gets before it. Under Section 722 
procedure, appeals cannot be taken to a 
higher level than the Tax Court. Before 
either the Bureau or the Court disposes of 
present applications for relief, however, 
Congress may make clarifying changes to 
open the way for more specific interpreta- 
tion of Section 722. 
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THE WESTERN MAP IS 


Changing fait 


@ Western United States today is a new force to be reckoned with 
in the economic and industrial pattern of the nation. For, out here is 
60% of all hydroelectricity, 50% of the aluminum capacity, 34% 
of magnesium, 80% of all non-ferrous metals. Here, too, is produced 
Ys of all fresh vegetables, 50% of the total frozen foods, 61% of 
fresh and canned fish. Petroleum and wood develop great wealth 
themselves, are source industries in the new chemical fields. 

Sweeping changes in air transportation have kept pace. As typified 
by Western Air Lines, air transportation has foreshortened the great 
distances, speeded communications. Today, Western Air is all-out to 
finish off the Jap. Tomorrow, through route extensions and new lines 
applied for, Western Air will help complete the transformation of 
the West. 


General traffic office: 510 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14 
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WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 






























Special Kaport- | 
ECONOMIC SHOCK OF PEACE 


Dangers in Lack of Preparedness for Immediate Reconversion 


Questions of federal powers 
to channel scarce materials, 
prevent mass unemployment 


The sudden crumbling of Japan catches 
industrial America unprepared for peace. 
The blunt fact is that, despite a torrent 
of talk about reconversion, actual plan- 
ning is in a vacuum. It was only the day 
before surrender that President Truman 
told War Production Board Chairman 
Krug to get going on peace plans. 

Actually, the situation was that the 
Army and Navy only had begun to cut 
back orders after the European war. Those 
cutbacks had not yet reflected in any im- 
portant release of workers or plant ca- 
pacity for peace production. Civilian agen- 
cies had based their programs on a belief 
that war would run well into 1946 and 
that a gradual tapering down of munitions 
production would mesh with a slow rise in 
civilian output, thereby avoiding too sharp 
dislocations. The atomic bomb and Rus- 
sia’s declaration of war upset those plans 
as thoroughly, and as quickly, as they 
crushed Japan. 

Now the U.S. must prepare for an eco- 
nomic jolt reaching from leaders of business 
and industry to the humblest of homes. 

Boom’s end. Victory means the punc- 
ture of the war boom. Some $30,000,000,- 





WAR WORKERS... . 











WAR PLANT. . 
... the swing to peace involves severe dislocations 


000 in war contracts have to be cancelled 
forthwith. By year’s end, total war costs 
are likely to drop from $7,500.000,000 a 
month to about $3,500,000,000. That’s 
an over-all measure of the shock to come. 
Neither Government nor industry is pre- 
pared to cushion that shock. 


. A JOB LOST 


Now the country must prepare for an economic jolt 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


—Acme 


. A JOB DONE 


How many jobless? Around 8,000,000 
war jobs will disappear between now and 
the end of the year. These displacements 
will be complicated further by faster dis- 
charges from the armed services. And 
civilian jobs cannot possibly open up as 
fast as war jobs vanish. Three months 
from now there are likely to be 7,600,000 
unemployed. In another three to six 
months, the jobless rrobably will swell 
to 10,700,000. Thereafter, unemployment 
should begin gradually to diminish. 

Growing unemployment will supply pos- 
itive evidence of the dislocations indicated 
by cutbacks in orders for war materials. 
More evidence will come when workers 
find less money in their weekly pay en- 
velopes. Overtime will cease promptly for 
millions. More millions will have to be 
content with lower-paid jobs in logging 
camps, retail stores and textile mills. But 
again, this will be only the visible ev- 
dence of the confusion to come. 

Government surplus. Mountains of 
materials, ranging from shoes to tractors, 
will be left in Government hands. And 
plans to dispose of this material are in a 
mess. The Surplus Property Board is i 
the throes of reorganization. The Com- 
merce Department, which has charge o 
getting rid of consumer goods, is just set- 
tling employes in their offices. The Recot- 
struction Finance Corp., charged with the 
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The Journal’s Mr. Fixit ean and does! 


The 121% year old Portland, Oregon 
boy who scrawled his plea in red ink 
on crude note paper is spending the 
summer on a friendly Oregon ranch. In 
the fall he'll return to the city a huskier 
and happier boy, thanks to Mr. Fixit 


of The Oregon Journal, whose daily, 


column fairly vibrates and sometimes 
sings with the liveliness of its human 
contents. 

“Mr. Fixit” is Mrs. Lois P. Myers, 
whose white hair and inimitable 
flowered smock are the disarming 
camouflage of a hard-working Journal 
editor. An editor who distills a warm, 
pulsing column from a whopping mail 
bag of over a thousand letters month- 
ly! It’s timely, because it mirrors the 
changing tempo of world events as 
reflected in Portland’s own com- 
munity ... timeless, because it deals 
with human problems which remain 
pretty much the same through chang- 
ing years. 

The contents of “Fixit” letters are 
as varied as human personalities and 
circumstances can make them...a 






housewife wonders how she can locate 
a sister who “came out to Oregon 


eight years ago”... an army wife in 
a war plant must have day care for 
her children... a young war veteran 
wants a house and a particular kind 
of job. All letters get attention—and 
a markedly high per cent of them 
reaps positive results, either through 
mention in the column or behind- 
the-scenes phone calls made by the 
resourceful Mr. Fixit. 


The Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading says 
of The Journal's "Mr. Fixit’ column... “it is an 
institution with readers of The Journal, dedicated 
to their problems. It gathered an exceptionally 
large audience; that is, 60% of the women.” The 
“Fixit” column is only one of The Journal's dis- 
tinctive features that make this big city daily 
great... make it sought after by its readers. Put 
these together and there's little wonder why The 
Journal is Portland's preferred newspaper offering 
advertisers the largest circulation in its history, 
both daily and Sunday. 
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future of $15,800,000,000 worth of war 
plants, has yet to make a big deal. 

Before any large plant can be sold, the 
Attorney General must give antitrust 
clearance. Congress holds the reins on dis- 
posing of the synthetic rubber industry, 
aluminum and magnesium plants, avia- 
tion-gasoline plants and pipe lines. And 
Congress went home a week before the 
war suddenly ended. 

Industry plans. The presence of sur- 
pluses and uncertainty over their disposal 
will interfere with industrial planning for 
peace. In addition, plants will be clogged 
with Government-owned machinery and 
tools that may be useless for civilian work, 
Raw materials won’t become immediately 





—Acme 


WPB CHIEF KRUG 
... rigid controls were ordered 


available, and there is likely to be diffi- 
culty in getting new tools and new parts 
to make peacetime products. 

It is against this background that the 
Administration must plan and plan quick- 
ly. The task will be complicated by the 
tendency of shut-down plants and jobless 
workers to produce depression on one hand, 
and a civilian buying spree to send prices 
skyrocketing on the other hand. The Gov- 
ernment must walk a tightrope between 
deflation and inflation and that tightrope 
is not even strung. 

Unemployment insurance promises 
to get attention first. President Truman 
asked Congress to push benefits up to a 
maximum of $25 a week for 26 weeks, but 
Congress took no action. State reserves 
appear ample for the period ahead, but 
few states pay more than $20 a week for 
20 weeks. Discharged and unemployed 
soldiers now are eligible for $20 a week 
up to 52 weeks. But no coverage is pro- 
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A large mid- 


west manufacturer 

of pumps finds that compact, flexible 
Cardineer, controls inventory with a sav- 
ing in time and effort, thru easy accessi- 


bility for quick reference 


and fast posting. 





“Material Allocation” « “Inwentory Control” 
Systems Speed Re-Conversion! 


TRA-DEX 
VERTICAL 
VISIBLE TRAY 
Visible margins give 
all pertinent facts on 
an entire group of 
records at a glance. 


Available Now 








INSULATED 
FILE 
The only insulated 
file with the Under- 
writers’ label. 
Postwar 





Confusion is costly. Well-housed records—simple to keep 
and check, easy and speedy to handle, compact and port- 
able—this is one way to speed re-conversion. The Cardineer 
in both cabinet and desk models is available now. It is 
but one of many Diebold products—all excelling in one 
of the three basic types of record systems—vertical, 
visible and rotary. Ask a Diebold representative which 
is the right system for your needs. Whether your prob- 
lem be ‘material allocation, cost or inventory control”, 
or any of a dozen similar needs, the Diebold man can 
save you time, money and operation cost. Call him in 
now, and thus short-cut your problems of re-conversion. 


DIEBOLD > INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


RECORD SYSTEMS ° 


FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS + BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + MICROFILM 
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FLEX-SITE 
VISIBLE BOOKS 
Acclaimed by users 
as the greatest de- 
velopment in visible 
loose-leaf equipment. 

Available Now 
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FLOFILM 
A simplified, self- 
contained micro- 
filming process — 
to protect and 
preserve records. 





Postwar 














Keep Your Business 
on a Safe Footing... 


Tn Farragut’s time the “powder monkey” 
sanded the slippery decks before battle- 
action. But Flintdek is the s2odern way 
to sure-footing at sea. This rugged deck 
covering, easily troweled on over the 
steel decking, is always slip-proof... 
wet or dry. 





However, this is but a single example 
of the many advantages Flintkote prod- 
ucts give both at sea and ashore. 

They put your products, your build- 
ings, your equipment on a safer footing 

.in so many places...in so many 
W way s. Because... 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


From factory flooring to skyscraper roof- 
ing... from interior finishing to exterior 
waterproofing... from industrial adhe- 
sives to expansion joints... from paper 
boxes to sound deadeners... from pro- 
tective coatings for industri: al structures 
to a wide line of building materials 
for new construction a nd moderni- 
zation. 

With the skills, knowledge, and 








NnKOnE 


BUILDING MATERIALS, PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY, PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS : 


equipment developed through 44 years 
of successful experience, Flintkote labo- 
ratories and engineers are particularly 
qualified to serve you, today and during 
the dificult period of postwar readjust- 
ment ahead. Offices in principal cities. 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y.; 55th and Alameda Streets, 
Los Angeles 54, California. 












vided for seamen or Government workers, 
and there are hundreds of thousands of 
these on ships, in shipyards, arsenals and 
munitions plants. Travel pay to carry 
workers to new jobs also is a problem. 

Wage policy already is outlined, but is 
incomplete. The War Labor Board is ready 
to allow workers to bargain for higher 
base wages so long as price ceilings are 
not violated. The trend in wages, however, 
may be downward, so the Administration 
is likely to press for a minimum wage of 
55 cents an hour. That’s to avoid deflation, 

Strikes promise to provide a headache, 
Unions doubtless will resist any cuts in 
wages and are likely to strike for higher 
base rates. Workers no longer will con- 
sider themselves bound by the no-sitike 
pledge, and employers no longer need 
fear that the Government can seize their 
plants. A worker-management conference 
has been proposed to smooth labor diffi- 
culties almost certain to arise, but no 
plans have been made for the meeting. 

Controls over industry will have a 
mixed trend. President Truman has out- 
lined this program for WPB: 

Stimulate production of materials 
not in plentiful supply. 

Limit the manufacture of products 
made from such materials. 

Effectively control inventories to 
avoid speculative hoarding. 

Allocate materials for production 
of low-cost items. 

Give priority assistance where lack 
of materials impedes production. 

This program is almost a complete re- 
versal of the Krug policy to end all con- 
trols as soon-as military requirements no 
longer demand them. The prospect is that 
orders that control the output of specific 
items, such as automobiles and mechani- 
cal refrigerators, will be lifted, but that 
materials flowing into those products will 
be controlled. 

The most acute shortages are in lumber, 
crude rubber and tin, which may mean 
continued controls over construction, auto- 
mobile tires. and containers, bearings and 
soldering that use large amounts of tin. 
Tin and crude-rubber supplies depend 
upon the speed with which Far Eastern 
sources can be reopened. The lumber sup- 
ply depends upon sending more workers 
into logging camps and sawmills. But cut- 
backs in Army orders should ease the 
shortage materially in a few months. 

Low-cost items promise to present 
WPB with its biggest problem. An attempt 
is being made to channel yarn and cloth 
into low-cost textiles, but is not working 
with any degree of success. Success in 
forcing manufacturers to make low-cost 
automobiles, vacuum cleaners, or washing 
machines ahead of more expensive models 
thus becomes doubtful, despite the White 
House directive. 

Inventory controls will be essential if 
a few large users of metals, lumber, tex- 
tiles and other basic materials are to be 
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Written more than 200 
years ago, the superb 
compositions of Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach 
still stand unsurpassed 
in the annals of music. 
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prevented from buying up available sup. 
plies, precipitating hoarding and a specula- 
tive boom. The present scarcity of sheet 
steel, however, heads WPB officials to 
doubt the success of inventory controls 
now in effect, and enforcement in the weeks 
ahead will be more difficult. 

Authority to continue wartime controls 
also is in doubt. Most of the power to al- 
locate materials among industries stems 
from the Second War Powers Act and 
some Government lawyers think such au- 
thority can be used only for defense. If Con- 
gress is asked to extend this power into 
peacetime, a legislative fight might ensue 

Price policy is due for an overhauling, 
Office of Price Administration is attempt- 
ing to keep retail prices at or near 1942 
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—dJustus in Minneapolis Star-Journal 


“MARY'S LITTLE LAMB’ 





levels, and hitherto has justified a low 
price on low-volume output on the ground 
that war profits provide a cushion. That 
cushion now has been removed, and the 
question arises whether manufacturers will 
be willing to take as much loss in early 
production as OPA wants them to take 

Bitter battles almost certainly are aliead 
of OPA, but the agency expects to con- 
tinue its wartime struggle to keep prices 
within bounds. Administrator Chester 
Bowles indicated as much on the eve of 
surrender when he refused to relax his 
price order on textiles. 

The best, results that Government ad- 
ministrators now expect is that the shock 
of sudden peace will not ‘lead to wide- 
spread confusion. Their major task is to 
keep as much order as possible during the 
time lag between a shutdown of war in- 
dustry and resumption of peacetime pro- 
duction. Business recovery is regarded as 
an eventual certainty. 

Between shock and recovery, however, 
the American people are likely to realize 
that the atomic bomb was a stunner for 
them as well as for Japan. 
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AN ENGINE-MOUNT RING BEING COMPLETED. . THIS MACHINE WILL BEND TUBES UP TO 6 INCH STAINLESS STEEL. 


Skillful men and marvelous machines 
make difficult jobs like this—look so easy! 


precision work for your tube-bending problems and 


The latest type of modern automatic equipment, repre- 
senting hundreds of new production devices pioneered 
by our engineers, combined with the exceptional skill 
of our loyal workmen enables us to bend tubes into 
the most complicated shapes to fit the ‘most exacting 
requirements. 


Tiny oil lines, intricate manifolds, intake pipes, exhaust 
collectors, etc.—for airplane and automotive industries, 
for plumbing, dairy equipment, locomotives, and machine 
tool production. 


Here’s experience, skilled engineers and workmen, 
modern equipment and good management to assure 


prompt deliveries. 


Write for informative booklet about tube-bending at 
its best to American Tube Bending Co. Inc., 9A Law- 
rence St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION to aircraft standards 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- | 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those | 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 
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* * 


On Releasing Army’s Older Men . in 
Sir:—I was interested in your article in 

the July 13 issue, “Plight of Army’s Older S k = 

Men,” and it seemed to explain our plight m &y l n g 

very accurately, but we did not believe 

the Army’s arguments quite just, as to Pl 

why they cannot reduce the age. | e a S ure 
Our reason for feeling bitter over the | 

Army’s decision not to lower the age to 

at least 38 is that we feel it is quite un- 

fair. For two and one-half years or more 

the Army has not drafted men over 37. | MATIC 

When the war was in its early stages, the | 


Army released men 38 and over. Men now BIT 
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are exempt if they are 30 or over. They are 
free to seek employment where they wish 
regardless of essentiality. 


Ching SERVICEMAN’s NAME WITHHELD : 
oe | | Echuwe with 
Hirohito a War Criminal? Royal Duke 


3 eg nee: saa to -~ ques- SCIENTIFICALLY 
es > Allies treat Emperor 

ion, “Should the ies tre at . mpe pessesinn an anee 

Hirohito as a war criminal?” was re- 

ceived too late for the August 10 issue. WAPURITIOS 











W.... Mrs. Mead sitting in? An 
overstuffed chair, vintage of 1928? 
No. If you could read the gleam in 





By all means, Emperor Hirohito should | 
be regarded as a major war criminal and | 


her eye, you’d know she was sitting + punished accordingly. He is in the same | 
in the modern sectional sofa uphol- category as Hitler and Mussolini. He is the | 
stered in moss green she saw in Better head of the Japanese Government—the | 
Homes & Gardens. ruler of Japan—and as its leader should be | 
The sofa — with the new refriger- compelled to accept full responsibility for 
ator and the new corner porch from the conduct of the Government; for the in- 
Better Homes & Gardens — have had vasion of China; for the attack on Pearl 
+ to wait because of the war. But Harbor; for the war in the Pacific, and for 
nothing has waited to wear out, “ip! all of the horror, suffering and conse- | 
that after the war a lot of the Meads es a : 
sesiiiiliens oilll tes: See thete tenmee. quences it has brought upon the world. | rit 
The fact that he is the symbol of the Over 2 Million Men Rely 


Better Homes & Gardens is written 
entirely for the Meads — the millions 
of families whose big interest is their 
homes. That’s why there’s no place 


like it to sell everything that goes against humanity and civilization. The : 
into homes. contention that Japan is actually ruled by | 
\ the high military command and that the | 
\ instigation of this war was opposed by | 
ee \ Hirohito is positively fallacious. It is sim- | 


Japanese religion and is worshipped by 
the Japanese people as a god is no justifi- 
cation or excuse in mitigation of his crimes 


on its Protection 





ply another Japanese trick—another at- 
tempt at gigantic deception. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
There cannot be complete victory except | 
Japan be totally defeated, Hirohito de- | 
stroyed, and the Japanese philosophy ex- | 
| 


terminated from the face of the earth. The 
only good snake is a dead one and that 
should be the fate of Hirohito. 
Joun L. McCietutan (Dem.) 
. U.S. Senator from Arkansas 
| Washington, D. C. 
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The shape illustrated above can be had at 
$1.50 $2.50 $3.50 


CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO., Inc. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 


























Take a good look! You'll see just what she 
sees in plastics—what every woman's alert 
eyes notice at the very first glance. There’s 
appeal in plastics—a special attraction that 
catches and holds the attention of the most 
discerning buyers. 

That’s especially true of STYRON—Dow’s 
standout among plastics—the material that 
seems to have everything in its favor. Unblem- 
ished, lucid, sparkling, jewel-like, it gives § 
quality and character to products. It’s colorful § 
—available in nearly every shade and hue. Yet 
with all its charm and aesthetic appeal, it also 
reveals remarkable durability. There is nothing 
frail about STYRON—a thoroughly practical 
material that is easily formed in almost any 











shape. 

Then, to top it all, STYRON is a standout 

because of its surprisingly low price—another | 

practical reason why everyone wants the + 

plastic with the irresistible appeal. / 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit 
Chicago « St. Louis * Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 


STYRON 


NATION’S NO. 1 PLASTIC 


Everyone is demanding STYRON. But war requirements still 
come first. Production has been increased to the utmost. What 
is available for consumer uses is allocated as fairly as possible. 
To this end Dow is cooperating with molders and manufac- 
turers to the best of its ability, releasing every possible pound 
without discrimination. 


w Plastics include: Styron, Styraloy, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting 
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Some Tax Relief 
On Broad Basis 
As Goal For 1946 


Postwar tax planning is taking a sudden 
jump as a result of war’s end, but the 
planning is for another emergency measure, 
not a long-range tax program. Experts 
from the Treasury and Congress have side- 
tracked tax policy studies to concentrate 
on early postwar tax relief. 

When Congress reconvenes, the experts 
are expected to have tax-relief proposals in 
shape for Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vin- 
son and tax committees in Congress, headed 
by Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, and Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia. The goal is to provide 
some tax reductions for 1946 for both in- 
dustry and individual taxpayers. 

Details of the emergency program are 
not yet worked out, but reductions are 
expected to follow this general line: 

Excess-profits tax is to be repealed on 
corporate earnings in 1946 now that the 
Japanese war has ended. That will not 
mean any reduction in taxes on this year’s 
earnings, which are payable in 1946, but 
the interim tax law just adopted does 
reduce the cash payments for this year. 

Capital stock tax, with the accom- 
panying declared-value excess-profits tax, 
is ripe for repeal. No support for this 
levy comes from any quarter. 

Intercorporate dividends, now bear- 
ing a 15 per cent tax, are likely to be 
exempted from this special levy and be- 
come subject only to normal taxes. 

Corporation income tax rafes are not 
likely to drop from the present 40 per 
cent level. Some tax relief may come to 
small business, however, through higher ex- 
emptions, or a graduated system of credits. 

Individual income tax rates are 
likely to be lowered by increasing the 
exemption from the present $500 level, 
and by slight reductions in the surtax 
rate for all brackets. The effect would be 
to give substantial relief in 1946 to the 
lowest income groups and _ progressively 
milder relief as higher surtaxes apply. That 
policy dovetails with theories that post- 
war consumer income must remain high. 

That is about the extent of direct tax 
relief to be expected immediately after 
war ends. It will be substantial for busi- 
hess, since corporations paid almost $11,- 
000,000,000 in excess-profits taxes in the 
last fiscal year, but it cannot mean a great 
deal to most individuals. 

A glance at Government spending pros- 
pects reveals that tax reductions cannot go 
very far without putting the federal 
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'F your business needs more cash than you can get 


from present sources... 


iF restrictions on Government guaranteed loans 


are hampering you... 


IF you want liberal, low-cost financing that will 


not restrict you... 


TH EN our new and broader Commercial Financ- 
ing Plan merits your immediate investigation. 


Here is a broad and flexible plan which 
makes thousands or millions quickly avail- 
able to manufacturers and wholesalers... 
at rates so sharply reduced that many com- 
panies now find this plan more liberal, 
more helpful and as low in cost as any 
other method of financing. 


Under this plan you will have no bal- 
ances to maintain, no worries about 
renewals, calls or periodic clean-ups of 
your loans. Instead, you will have funds at 
your disposal to use as needed under a 
continuing arrangement, which combines 
the assurance of permanent financing with 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVIS.ONSS$ 


the savings effected by borrowing on a 
day-to-day basis. What’s more, instead of 
a limited line of credit which: may be 
tightened up or withdrawn, you will have 
ample funds available to meet unusual 
situations, take advantage of opportuni- 
ties, expand volume and increase profits. 


No matter how you finance your busi- 
ness now... or how you expect to finance 
reconversion, the low overall cost of money 
under this plan makes it well worth your 
while to investigate. Just write, wire or 
phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
Company office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore, 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


i lus more 
Capital and Surp 
4 NORE 2, NAD. 


BALTI 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL GITIES OF UNITED :~ °° 








than $65,000,000 


‘ND CANADA 


Pfeetion of Bien? 


J Seoteh whisky , 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky vi tl, 


SOLE U. S-AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


AGE FENCE“: 


e AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 








You Can Onder Your Pence Now 


© Because of the importance of property protection, war restrictions on chain link fence 
are among the first to be lifted. Many will want the fence that was denied them, as they 
have wanted other things long scarce or unobtainable except on highest priorities. It will 
take months to catch up with demand. Therefore, it is advisable to place your order NOW 
for long-lasting Page Fence. The Page Fence Association member nearest you will submit 
cost estimates and book your order. If you do not know his name, write or wire to the 
Association office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, New York, San Francisco, or Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE ¢ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. ~ 


budget drastically out of balance. It also 
shows why another tax bill will have to be 
drafted again in 1946. 

Total spending in the present fiscal 
year, even with Japan out of the war, 
will approximate $63,000,000,000. The 
budget estimate calls for $85,288,000,000, 
with $70,000,000,000 of that for war. War 
spending cannot end when the shooting 
stops, for the Treasury will have contracts 
to settle and troops to pay before the 
armed forces can be demobilized. 

Revenues—even with present taxes— 
had been estimated at no more than 


—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY VINSON 
The goal: to provide relief... 


$39,000,000,000. War’s end will end over- 
time and high-paid war jobs, thus means 
lower revenues for the Treasury, still with 
present taxes. With scheduled reductions, 
revenue may drop to $34,000,000,000. 
The budget deficit for the current year 
thus is likely to exceed income by $29,- 
000,000,000 or more. In 1947, revenues 
will drop still further if there are no excess- 
profits taxes to collect from corporations. 
This prospect puts Congress face to face 
with a postwar financial problem that 
promises to continue for many years, and 
Congress will not be ready to tackle it 
this year. The center of the problem will 
be to hit a tax policy that will keep deficits 
within manageable proportions and still 
not impose taxes so high that they will dis- 
courage business and consumer buying. 
Experts have been working on this prob- 
lem for several months, but have only ap- 
proached the outline of a tax program. 
Some features of the present tax structure, 
however, are set for early consideration. 
Double tax on dividends, first as cor- 
porate earnings and then as income re- 
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ceived by individuals, is increasingly un- 
popular. It is regarded as unfair to stock- 
holders and a discouragement to investors. 
Lower surtaxes, however, may soften criti- 
cism of this tax. 

Tax exemption for nonprofit corpora- 
tions also is a subject of study. This issue 
is being spotlighted further by sales of 
private utilities to public corporations, as 
well as by competition to taxed industries 
from untaxed enterprises. 

These two problems are just samples 
of the tax difficulties that lie ahead. Oth- 
ers concern the share of federal revenues 





—Acme 
SENATOR GEORGE 
. « - for industry and individuals 


to be supplied by individuals and corpor- 
ations, the tax to be levied on estates, 
and excises on goods and services. 


Bank earnings. The high level of 
bank earnings is beginning to draw the 
attention of official and banking circles. 
Bank stockholders are wondering about 
more dividends; bank examiners wonder 
about the ratio of capital to deposits, and 
a small group in Congress wonders why 
the Government has to pay interest to 
banks for storing Treasury securities. 

All of these questions arise from reports 
from Currency Comptroller Preston Del- 
ano and Leo Crowley, Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cofp. They 
reveal these facts: 

Net income, after taxes, to 13,286 com- 
mercial banks in 1944 was $751,000,000. 
That was a jump of 18 per cent over 1944, 
and 70 per cent over 1942. It represented 
a return on capital accounts of 9.7 per 
cent, against 8.8 per cent in 1943. 

Interest and dividends on securities 
accounted for almost half of gross earn- 
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WEATHERHEAD 
T-RING PACKING 


The problem of properly sealing fluids in many types 
of machines is an important one. The new, improved 
Weatherhead T-ring Packing, recently patented, 
meets the requirements for both standard and special 
applications. This seal is available in two types and 
in sizes varying from 1 inch to 4 inch O. D. For in- 
formation write any Weatherhead branch office. 





Look 
Ahead 


ied & Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Warsaw, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 


BRANCH OFFICES: MEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA DETROIT + CHICAGO + ST LOUIS + LOS ANGELES 


The efficiency of the T-ring Packing assembly is 
shown by the three cross-sectional panels below. 


i a 
—'e — oy 


a Packing before 
pressure is applied. 
Note clearance be- 
tween the flanges and 
the guard rings 


2] Packing upon im 


mediate application of 
pressure which swells 
the flange under the 
farther guard ring and 
against cylinder wall 


3) Full application of 
pressure. Guard rings 
are held tightly against 
cylinder wall—no 
binding or jamming 
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OF A NATION 


[1 AT WAR 


To thousands of returning vet- 
erans who will need the help of 
our sports to hasten their read- 
justment to normal life, sports 
equipment will be a priceless 
medicine. To prepare for that 
time our stockpile of equipment, 
fast diminishing, should be 
built-up beginning now. 
x * * 


One of our 4-star Generals whose army 
has made a spectacular record in Ger- 
many, cites his own record as a West 
Point cadet to show what ke thinks of 
the value of our sports in conditioning 
a man for war. He lowered the Army’s 
220-yard hurdle record from :273% to 
:244% and dashed 220 yards on the flat 
in 22 seconds and played end on the 
varsity football team. 


xk *%& 


Disabled veterans are coming back 
to the states by the thousands. 
Many of them are wondering 
whether there will be a place in the 
post-war world for them—jobs they 
can fill or sports in which they can 
compete. The latter question can 
be answered for them by many who 
became headline names on the 
country’s sports pages despite 
grievous handicaps. 


x * * 


One thing they will need for certain is 
sports equipment which in turn will re- 
quire a reasonable allotment of ma- 
terials for the manufacture of sports 
equipment. 
ARCH WARD 

Member of 

Wilson Advisory Staff 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 

New York and other leading cities. 


* ik of 


MEMBER: The Athletic Institute, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of national physical fitness. 


ok oF 


Let’s all boost the ‘‘War Memorials That 
Live’ campaign to commemorate our war 
heroes. 
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ings, and Government issues comprise 
more than nine tenths of bank portfolios. 
The bulk of earnings thus comes from 
Government bonds and Treasury issues. 

Stockholders received only 34 per cent 
of bank earnings in dividends. The re- 
maining 66 per cent was retained as sur- 
plus and undivided profits. 

Deposits in savings and commercial 
banks were $142,311,000,000 at the end 
of 1944. 

Capital accounts totaled $9,693,000,000 
in commercial and savings banks. 

Ratio of deposits to accounts was closer 
to 15 to 1 than to the traditional 10 to 1 
last year, and has since risen to 16 to 1. 

These conditions are giving rise to sug- 
gestions that something should be done 
either to reduce bank earnings, to increase 
bank dividends, or to increase bank cap- 
ital. Top officials in the Treasury, the 
FDIC, and the Federal Reserve System, 
however, are not now inclined to take any 
action. They take these views on the 
present condition of banks: 

High earnings, particularly in view of 
the portion retained, are strengthening the 
nation’s banking structure and _ placing 
banks in a condition to meet postwar de- 
mands for credit. That should ease de- 
mands for Government credit. 

The deposit ratio is fair enough today, 
since such a heavy proportion of bank 
assets are in Government securities and 
other liquid issues that can quickly be ex- 
changed for cash. These investments, with 
capital accounts, make the banking sys- 
tem more liquid than it has ever been. 
Only in unusual cases, where individual 
banks have small capitalization in relation 
to deposits, is any action taken. 

Unofficial pressure to persuade banks 
to reduce earnings, however, may be ex- 
pected. This does not entail any weaken- 
ing of the banking structure, but it does 
tend to increase banking services. 

Service charges on depositors’ ac- 
counts, for example, could be reduced. 
Commercial banks last year earned $107,- 
000,000 from such charges, which account- 
ed for only a fraction of total income. 

Interest on time deposits also might be 
increased. The average rate of interest 
paid by commercial banks on such de- 
posits in 1944 was only .87 per cent. 
Banks are paid more than that on their 
Government issues. 

Service charges increased and _ interest 
rates on deposits decreased during the 
depression. Bank earnings plummeted in 
that period and there was no demand for 
credit. That made deposits unwelcome, 
and some banks even limited the amount 
that could be held in savings accounts. 

Today the situation is reversed. Banks 
can find a use for deposits, even if only to 
purchase Government bonds, and after 
the war the demand for credit from con- 
sumers for installment loans and from 
business for expansion and new enter- 
prises is expected to increase. 
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— HERE’S WHY: 

The Kirsten pipe is scientifically 
designed. All smoke is cooled 
before entering the mouth. 
irritating tars and oils are 
trapped and condensed in 
the big radiator . . . no 
bitter “back-bite” to ruin 
smoking pleasure. The 
Kirsten is the only pipe 
that can be so easily 
and thoroughly 
cleaned. 
















The armed 
forces dis- 
tribute all of 
these fine 
/ pipes to over: 
seas Canteens 
and Exchanges, 
but they’ll be 
back! 

KIRSTEN | PIPE CO, 


commie “a Wash, 


" Kista 


“RADIATOR” 


PIPE 


PATS. & PATS. PEND. 


















HOME FIRE HAZARD NO. & 


agg. FRGHTFUL Fl 





Frayed insulation on an electric 
cord, first a few crackling sparks 
then the cord burns and the fire 
travels down the wire and under 







the rug. In no time the rug, the 





draperies ignite, soon the entire 






oF 
TO OPERATE 


URN HANDLE TO LE 
OR! Pui 


raom is afire! It can happen so 






easily and too frequently it does; 





utter destruction that could have 





been avoided with the protec- 





tion of a Pyrene fire extinguisher. 






Pyrene is an inexpensive invest- 






ment that protects you against 
such expensive carelessness. Buy 






one today at your hardware, de- 






partment store or service station. 
“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE’ —Free 
Booklet on household hints sent 
on request. 












BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 
BE SAFE. KEEP A PYRENE REFILL HANDY 


Spr (214 


Purene Manufacturing Compa 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
AFFILIATED WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CO 


BUY and KEEP 
WAR BONDS 


" 








NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 
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The new, fast, coal-burning, steam-turbine electric—big 








source of jobs. 





Power to turn postwar wheels. More jobs from coal. 





How Many Postwar Jobs—from Coal? 





HAT OPPORTUNITIES will there be 
for jobs after the war? Jobs for 
returning soldiers, sailors, war workers? 


No one can say, exactly. But this 
much is known: business is planning to 
meet quickly the demand that will exist 
for all sorts of things after victory—and 
out of which jobs will come. 





Take the coal industry. Not only 
will coal continue as one of our basic 
sources of power, but from coal re- 
search have come a host of new prod- 
ucts, even further increasing its use. 





Before the war, nylon was made from 


coal. So were the life-saving sulfa drugs. 
During the war, new medicines, chemi- 
cals, plastics and things beyond imagin- 
ing have grown from research in coal. 


Postwar, you will find sheer, wrinkle- 
proof dresses made from coal. Sturdy 
shoes made from coal. Shimmering, fire- 
proof table-tops made from coal. There 
are even revolutionary locomotives—in- 
cluding the C & O-planned steam-tur- 
bine electric—that operate on coal and 
develop undreamed-of smoothness and 
efficiency. 


All this will increase the demand for 
coal—and demand for goods makes jobs. 





If you have a war job, stay on it—there’ll be lots of opportunities after Victory! 


After the war, there will be lots of 
opportunities. So, if you are on a war 
job, stay on it until Uncle Sam says it’s 
finished. Victory must come first. 





A Report on the Prospects 
for Postwar Employment 
In The Industries Served by 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 























Steel can do almost any job well. It provides 
strength and ruggedness in Army field kitchens. It 
will also give strength, beauty and usefulness to 
your all-steel kitchen after the war. Steel is ideally 
suited to the design of modern kitchens that save 
steps, increase efficiency. Better steels will be avail- 
able then, too (many of them developed for war in 
United States Steel laboratories). All marked with 
that dependable guide to good steel, the U-S:S Label. 











UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION +» COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY - VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Vread of Arcerream Pus1ess 


=! Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


War _end has caught both Government and industry unprepared, has come at a 
oe time when a severe shock, a production setback, unemployment are inevitable. 

There appears not to be any way to avoid the initial shock. If war was to 
run well into 1946, civilian industry would have been set to snurt ahead to ease 
the effect of sudden demobilization. Earlier war end cannot be cushioned. 





It is necessary now to accept this sort of situaticn: 

Unemployment will rise very rapidly, will probably pass 7,000,000 within 
three months after demobilization starts. That poses a <erious problem. 

War output will drop precipitously from %4,000,000,090 to $1,500,000,000 a 
month, and then will head down toward $500,000,909 a month, leaving a big hole. 
There is not now, and will not soon be, a momentum in civilian durable-goods 
output and in construction sufficient to fill hole left by contracting war output. 

Demobilization of armed forces will] be very rnanid. will proceed under very 
srest public pressure for speed. “Men will not be *ept in service to await jobs. 

Top officials here are resigned to the fact that war endins, as it now is 
Sized up, will inevitably result in serious dislocations, in «djustments that are 
to be difficult and painful for a period of a few months at least. The war boom 
> will fade fast; will be followed by a severe, if brief. deflation. Chance for a 

mooth, orderly transition from war to perce has ence? vith the end of war. 
4 war running into 1946 would have permitted gradual, smoother adjustment. 





Under White House plans for desling with problems of early war end: 
Unemployment insurance is to be brotdened. Congress is likely to agree in a 
hurry to larger benefits, longer duration of benefits federally subsidized. 
Public works will be revived in a hurry to create jobs. No WPA though. 
Wage controls will be retained, but collective bargaining will be per- 
mitted. Increased wages resulting from negotiation wi’. be permitted without 
prior War Labor Board approval if the hither wages do-not force higher prices. 
Higher salaries are likely to stay under control, for a time at least. - 
Price ceilings will stay until July 1, 1946, longer if Congress approves. 
Rents will stay under control. Industry won't have a free hand in pricing. 
A minimum-wage floor of 55 cents, again %t present 40 cents, will be sought 
of Congress; will carry White House support. Congress might give 50 cents. 























; WPB will continue to control the flow of scarce materials after war. 
Inventory accumulation, in particular, is to be watched. White House has 
privately argued with WPB's Krug for tending to ease controls too rapidly. 

There will be a free-for-all scramble in reconversion. It is to be every 
man for himself, but Government is going to try to see that no one firm or no one 
individual corners the supply of materials that may temporarily be scarce. That 
is the point that the White House has just insisted upon. : 











kL WPB may have to get a new lease of life from Congress. 
‘OM- s : : * t 2 > . 
[BIA Another "quickie" tax bill is being shaved for fast Consress action. 
RAL Taxpayers, with war end, will get these assurences for 1946, not 1945: 
a: Excess-profits tax is to come off cur,cration income next year, not this. 
? 
ORT 
ANY (over) 
‘LAS Written for the issue of August 17, 1945, Volume XIX—No. 7 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


More liberal depreciation allowances will be permitted on new plant and 
equipment in postwar. Concessions may not be as big as business would like. 
Surtaxes on individual income will be lowered a bit all along the line.. 
Personal exemptions are to be raised to $600, from $500 at present. 
Normal tax of 3 per cent is scheduled to stay. 
Withholding will remain as the basic method of postwar tax collection. 
Idea in the first tax bill is to give a little something to everybody, to 
give everyone some tax reduction. Corporations paying excess-profits tax will 
get the most on the basis of initial plans. That covers the "quickie" bill. 
A general postwar revision of taxes is scheduled to be considered in 1946. 
Pay-roll taxes and the whole Social Security program will get attention in 
1946, too. Automatic pay-roll tax increase, scheduled for next January 1, may 
be put off again to wait for the general revision of taxes and of Social Security. 
Tax policy is to have much to do with the shape of postwar prosperity. In 
fixing long-range policy, there will be a clash between a New Deal viewpoint in 
the Treasury and a conservative viewvoint in Congress. Odds right now are on 
the conservative viewpoint prevailing. Undistributed corporation profits are 
likely in postwar to become a bone of contention, when and if going gets rough. 











Initial shock of the war_end is unlikely to last long. It will be severe 
while it lasts, but: should be starting to ease after six months, or even less. 
Industries making civilian durables should be getting into stride within 
three months, should gain real momentum in six months. After that there surely 
will be a boom level of output as civilian demands make themselves felt, and 
industry, geared again to high production, sets out to fill that demand. 
Construction will revive quickly aS man-power and material shortages ease. 
Trade is likely to continue relatively high even during the period when 
there will be the shock of transition. Demobilized servicemen will have money 
and large-scale needs for clothing, household furnishings, most everything. 
Profits before taxes will decline Sharply in this period. Profits after 
taxes will be lower, too, but will be cushioned in 1946 by elimination of the 
tax on excess profits, maybe by small reduction in corporation normal and surtax. 
Dividend payments may not decline with profits. During war, manufacturins 
corporations paid out less than 50 per cent of earnings. After war, it is to he 
expected that a larger proportion of earnings will be paid out, less retained. 














Veteran employment and re-employment will become an acute issue in months 
just ahead; will pose many problems for employers and Government alike. 

Where veterans have re-employment rights the problem may be simple. Not 
more than about 25 per cent of veterans have rights to old jobs, however. 

Where veterans do not have definite rights to prewar jobs, and that may 
cover 8,000,000 or more eventually to be demobilized, there can be trouble. 

It is being proposed that employers voluntarily accord seniority for time 
spent in military service to veterans seeking first employment on demobiliza- 
tion. Unions object to that grant of seniority for military service. Union 
contracts are involved in most instances, binding employers' hands. 

White House is concerned about this whole issue. It can become hot. 














Strike problem, too, is one that can become serious during reconversion. 

Wartime machinery for forcing strike settlements loses its effect with 
war end; will no longer be backed by the compulsion of wartime pressure. 

Idea now is to induce employers and workers to agree to a new attitude in 
their relationships, to put their problems on a high plane and to try to work 
out difficulties without resort to the use of force, through strike or lockout. 

That's a good idea, but few officials expect it to work. Yet there is no 
planning for machinery to enforce arbitration or to impose sanctions on those 
who balk at settlement of employment issies without resort to strife. 
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“Im telling Helen about this —right now!” 


You’re a hundred miles from “nowhere” and 
you just landed the finest trout in the world! 
You've simply got to tell your wife (and 
the boys) back home. 


So you turn on your “handie-talkie,” sig- 
nal the nearest “receiving station,” get put 
through long distance and r-r-r-ing!—she’s 
on the other end! 

Fantastic? Not at all! For after the war 
such instruments can be made—about the 
size of a camera—weighing as little as 
three pounds—with a range of many miles! 

Similar equipment is going to the Allied 
Armed Forces right now—made possible by 


miniature electron tubes developed in RCA 
Laboratories. These miniature tubes are the 
size of peanuts and acorns! Actually, with 
these tubes there can be radios the size of a 
cigarette case or a lady’s compact—with 
“big radio” reception ! 

Similar research goes into all RCA prod- 
ucts. And when you buy an RCA Victor 
radio, television set or Victrola, you get one 
of the finest instruments of its kind that sci- 
ence has achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20. Listen 
to the RCA Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., 
E.W.T. over the NBC Network. 





Post-war radio “handie-talkies” and “walkie-talkies” will enable you to take your radiophone anywhere you go! 





RCA miniature tubes—another ex- 
ample of RCA pioneering in radio 
and electronics. The “handie- 
talkie” and smaller radios were 
made possible through the devel- 
opment of these tubes. Moreover, 


much valuable space can be saved 
through their use in larger sets. 






RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 

















ATOMIC BOMB BRAINS: OPPENHEIMER, FERMI, 


The conquest of Japan is a victory for 
the world’s best scientific minds. It is the 
final triumph of the college professors, 
whose dabblings in other governmental 
affairs have piled criticism and abuse upon 
that profession in recent years. It is pe- 
culiarly the victory of the men who con- 
trived the atomic bomb, which, with Rus- 
‘sia’s entry into the war, forced Japan to 
seek peace. 

The story behind the bomb, however, is 
more than simply a tale of scientific ex- 
perimentation. It also is a story of men 
long accustomed to the cloistered quiet 
of the laboratory suddenly surrounded by 
secret agents, by espionage and counter- 
espionage. It involves dark incidents of 


sabotage and the calculated killing of, 


German scientists, lest they be the first to 
convert the atomic force into irresistible 
military might. In its entirety, this story 
has not been told before. 

Battle of the laboratories. In the race 
to be first, Allied leaders took pains to see 
that their German competitors simply 


were put out of the running. Any evidence 
through intelligence channels of German 
activity of an atomic nature brought spe- 
cial missions and pin-point bombing. A 
special raid demolished a huge Nazi ex- 
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U.S. ATOMIC BOMB PLANT 
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perimental station at Peenemunde. In that 
bombing, a number of leading German 
physicists were killed. Top Army men were 
a bit shamefaced about it, regretted the 
necessity of killing the men of science, but 
saw no other recourse. The Peenemunde 
bombing brought German atomic experi- 
mentation to a standstill. From then on 
the Nazis concentrated on rocket bombs. 

Earlier, there was an incident in Nor- 
way. At Rjukan, the Germans were ex- 
perimenting with heavy water as a basis 
for atomic bombing. Norwegian patriots 
learned what was going on. A group of 
them slipped off to England in a fishing 
boat and told the British. They were given 
special sabotage training and dropped 
into the forests near Rjukan by parachute. 
A well-placed bomb destroyed the build- 
ing in which the experimentation centered. 
British Commandos stood by to help in 
case the patriots failed. Eventually, the 
Germans reconstructed the building. The 
Norwegians sent word to England, and a 
formation of three Flying Fortresses ob- 
literated it. 

In another instance, a group of Allied 
agents was sent into Germany with in- 
structions to kill 20 German scientists, in 
charge of atomic experiments. The mission 
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was reported largely successful. 

By these methods, the scientists at work 
in the United States were given a clear 
field in the race to be first with the atomic 
bomb. But, meanwhile, German and Japa- 
nese agents here were busy trying to ferret 
out their secrets. 

Spy and counterspy. The eight Nazi 
saboteurs, nabbed in 1942 after landing on 
the Atlantic Coast, had instructions to de- 
stroy certain Tennessee Valley installa- 
tions so that high voltages needed for 
atomic work would not be available. 

Several other agents, it now is revealed, 
were caught in South America, en route to 
the United States. They were persuaded 
to double-cross the Nazis and work instead 
for the Allies. They brought their radios 
on into the country and fed the Germans 
with misinformation. Even more impor- 
tant, officials here were able to piece out 
the extent to which Nazis experiments had 
gone, by the questions which the agents 
received from Germany. Berlin wanted to 
know about protective devices, and 
whether explosions had occurred in atomic 
plants here, indicating, it was thought, 
that the German experiments had run into 
obstacles. 

The Japanese, too, tried to get in on the 


NAZI ATOMIC BOMB PLANTS IN GERMANY AND NORWAY 


« ». enemy men of science like military targets were pinpointed by Flying Fortresses 
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The Stars of Bolynesia- 


Since prehistoric times, the people of 


the South Seas have been making 
long voyages in frail boats—back and 
forth among the tiny islands of their 
ocean. Many of these specks of land 
are thousands of miles apart. 

It took World War II to reveal to 
the white man that through the ages 
these Pacific pathfinders had looked 
to the stars alone for guidance and 
found their way without maps or 
instruments. These stars of the south- 
ern hemisphere, previously unknown 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


to most of our airmen and seamen, 
have proved vital to winning the 
victory that is coming. Flyer or 
sailor, now familiar with the once 
strange constellations, look into the 
heavens and feel that Mother Earth’s 
greatest ocean is a friendlier expanse. 
It’s not the first time that the 
useful tasks men have donein 
peacetime have had to be 
drafted to do the job of war. 
This is actually what has 
happened to the workers of 


Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


e WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY e 





A4merica—and to Olin Industries and 
other big organizations. 

The time will come when we can 
all pick up the tools for the job of 
peace once more. Then, from the 
many mills and laboratories that 
make up Olin Industries, will come 
rolling, guns and ammunition for 
sportsmen, roller skates for kids, flash- 
lights and batteries for everybody. 
Then, too, there will be brass, bronze 
and other metals needed by countless 

manufacturers to create a 

thousand and one things to 

make life more pleasant. 

Ouin INpDustTRIEs, INc. 
East Alton, Illinois 


WESTERN BRASS MILLS © BOND ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION ¢ WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * GOVERNMENT OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA ALUMINUM 
VISION ¢© UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT) e LIBERTY POWDER COMPANY 
EQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * COLUMBIA POWDER COMPANY ¢ EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY 


TEXAS POWDER COMPANY 








How to be 
sure of the Arzeesl 
in letterhead 


The Watermark is 
Your QUALITY 
GUARANTEE. . . Be 
sure it reads “All-Rag” 
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secret. In 1938, a group of Japanese visited 
the atomic power research laboratory at 
Berkeley, Calif. Not much was thought of 
it then, until one was found doing a little 
snooping. He was barred from the labora- 
tory. But, a year before Pearl Harbor, two 
of the Japanese returned. They were given 
a few blueprints of no value, and politely 
filled with accurate but useless infor- 
mation for two days, and then sent on 
their way. 

Secrecy was beginning to hover over 
atomic research even then. But secrecy, 
and secret methods reached a new high in 
the wartime research. 

Secrecy and security. Even President 
Truman did not know of the atomic proj- 
ect until after he became Chief Executive, 
despite the fact that he had been chair- 
man of the Senate’s powerful War Investi- 
gating Committee. The bomb has been 
called the war’s best-kept secret. 

Few except the top men in the atomic 
bomb plants in Tennessee and Washing- 
ton State knew just what they were mak- 
ing. The bomb that fell on Hiroshima was 
as much a surprise to most of its makers 
as it was to the Japanese. Independent, 
privately owned factories made oddly 
shaped parts, without knowing what sort 
of mechanism they were to fit. 

Some of the scientists voluntarily be- 
came prisoners within the experimental 
reservations, and did not leave for a year 
or more. Those who had to travel did so 
under assumed names, sometimes snub- 
bing chance-met friends, and always sur- 
rounded by bodyguards, lest some unde- 
tected Nazi agent might reach them. 

The Office of Censorship warned 20,000 
news outlets that any mention of experi- 
ments in atom splitting, or of the ele- 
ments used in such experiments, was 
taboo. There were only a few leaks, of 
minor and undeliberate nature. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
painstakingly investigated every person 
connected with the project. It studied the 
fingerprints of 269,303 applicants for jobs 
in the bomb factories, and found 31,223 
with criminal records for the Army to in- 
vestigate. The FBI also was constantly on 
the alert for saboteurs, and did much, of 
the guard work at the plants. When it was 
learned from another country that the 
Germans were inquiring about the plant 
in Washington State, the Army took over 
its production en masse. The FBI said 
there were no incidents of sabotage or of 
German agents reaching key personnel. 

Surrounded by these safeguards, the 
scientists steadily went forward with their 
work, never knowing themselves whether 
they would succeed, until the first test was 
made in the wastelands of New Mexico. 

Hundreds of scientists from many 
countries participated. A few are particu- 
larly notable: 

J. Robert Oppenheimer, dynamic 
young genius, was credited with being “the 
smartest of the lot,” a leading authority 
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on the atom’s structure. To relieve the 
strain in the tense moments just before 
the test in New Mexico, Dr. Oppenheimer 
bet a colleague $10 that the bomb would 
not work. 

Vannevar Bush, head of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, did 
much of the work of co-ordinating the 
widely scattered activities of the project. 
A mild-mannered man who likes flower 
gardening first of all, Dr. Bush also is a 
distinguished inventor in his own right. 

Karl T. Compton, president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, gave 
much over-all advice and helped with 
the co-ordination. He was sure the de- 
velopment of the bomb would save lives 
by shortening the war. 

James Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University, was a constant ad- 
viser. Colleagues said Dr. Conant showed 
“the gambling spirit of the New England 
pioneers, a calculated gambling spirit.” 

R. F. Bacher, of Cornell University, as- 
sembled the bomb in the New Mexico 
desert, and was undismayed when he found 
that one part did not fit. 

Ernest O. Lawrence, of the University 
ef California, was deep in prewar experi- 
ments in atom splitting, and supervised 
much of the research that led to the bomb. 
He says the bomb’s secret now is being 
turned to important medical research, on 
behalf of the Government. 

The work of these and many more 
American scientists was supplemented im- 
portantly by European physicists and 
mathematicians, most of them refugees 
from the Axis. 

Enrico Fermi first split the atom in Italy, 
but was chased out by Mussolini. In 1939, 
he repeated the experiment successfully 
at Columbia University, and was a cen- 
tral figure in the wartime research. 

Lise Meitner, an Austrian Jewess, per- 
fected the mathematical formula on which 
the release of atomic energy is based. A 
profound Nazi-hater, she left Austria after 
the Germans took over, and fled to Swe- 
den. 

Niels H. Bohr, a Dane, refused to give 
the Nazis his clues to the secret of releas- 
ing atomic power, escaped in a fishing 
boat to Sweden, and from there by iir- 
plane to England, and thence to the 
United States. 

Albert Einstein was consulted. He long 
has been concerned with mathematical 
calculation on atomic energy. 

Sir James Chadwick of Great Britain 
was a leading worker, although he now 
confesses that sometimes he hoped that 
the bomb would not work, so awful were 
its possibilities. For the same reason, he 
says, some of his British colleagues de- 
clined to join in the project. 

These are the men who, with many 
others, can claim for themselves not only 
a substantial part of the victory over 
Japan, but possibly credit for the begin- 


ning of a new era. 
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DIVIDEND No. 142 





An interim dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable September 1, 1945, 
to stockholders of record at the dose 
of business August 11, 1945. 

















E. L. NOETZEL 
July 31, 1945 Treasurer 
AtlasCorporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable Septem- 
ber 10, 1945, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
August 15, 1945. 





Dividend No. 36 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending August 31, 1945, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 15, 1945. 


Wa ter A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
July 31, 1945. 


























To our fighters in the jungles, the whine of insects is as dreaded, and sometimes as fatal, as 


bullets. This is why every G.I. is issued a two ounce bottle of a miraculous liquid that he 

can spread over the exposed surfaces of his skin to repel attack by deadly or annoying insects.* 

This product is not alone remarkable for its insect repellent efficiency. 

WARRIOR It is striking evidence of the efforts of the Offices of the Surgeon General and the 
Quartermaster General to protect our soldiers under all conditions. The endeavors of 

MH these are joined by the composite hand of Science and far-sighted Business Manage- 

e e ( GS; ’ ment, whose mission it has always been to guard man’s life and improve his way 
of living i .. A hand that has helped fashion America’s commercial greatness and 


her war might ...a hand in which her economic future can rest secure and unafraid. 


*When our fighters return victoriously and seek equally effective 
protection against biting insects, they will ask for SKAT. 


Skat Division 


GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
New York 17. N. Y. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Deal For Soviet’s Help in War . . . Former Foes 
On Mr. Ickes’s Side . . . Federal Aid For GI Jobs 


Use of the atomic bomb is being cred- 
ited with ending the war with Japan. 
That bomb did two things, it caused 
Russia to move ahead its declaration 
of war against Japan by one full week 
and it paralyzed the will of the Japa- 
nese leaders to go on resisting in the 
face of such terrible destruction. 


x * * 


Josef Stalin is very insistent that Rus- 
sia be given the scientific secrets and 
the blueprints for manufacture of the 
atomic power that now are held joint- 
ly by U.S. and Britain. If this in- 
formation is to be turned over to the 
Russians, President Truman will need 
to make the decision. He may prefer 
to have Congress make it. 


x &  ® 


Despite contrary reports, there never 
was any serious question of this Gov- 
ernment’s determination to use the 
atomic bomb after spending $2,000,- 
000,000 and the labor of 125,000 per- 
sons on its development. War, it is 
argued, is waged for the purpose of 
breaking the will of the enemy to re- 
sist, and it was hoped that a very few 
atomic bombs would produce that re- 
sult at a minimum cost both in U.S. 
and enemy lives. 


xk * 


U.S. today, with a big supply of air- 
craft and with the world’s inventory 
of atomic bombs monopolized in its 
hands, is in a position to hold up and 
to dominate the world if so disposed. 
Officials toy with that idea and won- 
der what would be the effect if this 
weapon were in the hands of a Gov- 
ernment dominated by a crazy man 
such as Hitler proved to be. 


xk * 


U.S. military leaders now will insist 
more than ever that this country pos- 
sess air bases in many parts of the 
world, in order that a defense may be 
built against any future sneak attack 
by a power armed with atomic bombs. 
Only defense against this weapon is 
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ability to strike quickly and effective- 
ly at the factories in which the bombs 
are made or at the arsenals in which 
they may be stored. 


xk * 


‘James Byrnes, now Secretary of State, 


was assigned by President Roosevelt 
to prepare the statement that was is- 
sued by President Truman announc- 
ing the first use of the atomic bomb. 
It was the late President Roosevelt’s 
willingness to gamble $2,000,000,000 
on a highly uncertain project, drain- 
ing men and materials from other war 
projects, that led to development of 
the atomic bomb. 


x * * 


Russia’s declaration of war on Japan 
was pushed.up several weeks by the 
use by this country of its new atomic 
bomb. It seems that the Russians were 
far from convinced that this “secret 
weapon” would do what was claimed 
for it. Results demonstrated to their 
satisfaction and they hurried to get on 
the band wagon. 


x * * 


President Truman gave Russia about 
all that she asked for in a European 
settlement, in return for a Russian 
agreement to enter the war against 
Japan at a time regarded by the Rus- 
sians as agreeable. It all hinged on the 
effect of the atomic bomb, and Mr. 
Truman had to hurry home to make 
his announcement of the Russian war 
declaration. 


xx*  * 


Inside view is that the coming State 
Department shake-up will result in no 
more fundamental change in control 
of that Department than, previous 
shake-ups. Control is expected to con- 
tinue to reside in the foreign service 
officers, with the top layer of officials 
having relatively little effect on the 
day-to-day decisions that really shape 
the foreign policy of this country as 
it is translated into action out in the 
world. 


President Truman is expected, when 
the showdown comes, to side with re- 
turning veterans and against union 
officials on the question of employ- 
ment rights of veterans not now pro- 
tected by the GI Bill of Rights. The 
issue will relate to whether employers 
shall be asked voluntarily to recognize 
military service as seniority when em- 
ploying new personnel, when the vet- 
eran seeking his first job is not cov- 
ered under the law. Unions object to 
this seniority plan. 


x & * 


If Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
War, does retire voluntarily in the 
near future, as he may do, then Judge 
Sherman Minton, former Senator 
from Indiana and close friend of the 
President’s, still is in the running for 
that post. John J. McCloy, Assistant 
Secretary of War, also is mentioned 
around the White House as being un- 
der consideration. President Truman 
prefers that Secretary Stimson not 
resign. 


x * 


Enough pressure has been built up in 
support of Harold Ickes, as Secretary 
of the Interior, to suggest that Mr. 
Ickes will not be forced to go to Lon- 
don to negotiate an oil agreement or 
to give up his job in the Cabinet. The 
very business groups that once at- 
tacked Mr. Ickes as a New Dealer and 
were attacked by him now are lined 
up strongly on his side and are inter- 
vening at the White House to save 
him. 


x * * 


Tom Clark, Attorney General, soon 
will write a letter to district attorneys, 
asking that they ignore a letter they 
previously received from Francis Bid- 
dle, former Attorney General, advis- 
ing that district attorneys were to be 
“impartial” in enforcing the employ- 
ment rights of returning veterans. At- 
torney General Clark will instruct the 
Government prosecutors to be vifgor- 
ous in enforcing veteran rights. 
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BARRELED IN THE LONG AGO 


Long ago...before the war...Ancient Age, a great Kentucky whiskey, 
was laid away in charred oak barrels to age and ripen. Now, fully matured, 
it comes to you...A great whiskey with the authentic flavor that 


only a Kentucky Straight Bourbon like Ancient Age can give you. 





Schenley Distilleries, Inc.. Louisville. Ky. This whiskey is five vears old. 86 proof. 








Cabin sections of the R-6 helicopter are being made at 
Mishawaka, Indiana plant of the United States Rubber 
Company. Made of fiberglas bonded with Cyanamid's low- 
pressure LAMINAC, they are set upon a simple fixture for 
forming into shape. No expensive or elaborate dies are 
necessary. The helicopter is being built by Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation to designs of the Sikorsky Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation. 


Laminac.. plastic curves for Helicopters 


You’d hardly expect to find four major im- 
provements in a single change from metal 
to plastic! Yet that’s what occurred when 
Sikorsky Aircraft’s R-6 helicopter cabin 


frame was changed from metal to plastic. 


1.—The new glass-fiber laminated structure 
—using LAMINAC*, Cyanamid’s low-pressure, 
self-cementing resin—reduced the weight of 


the cabin frame by almost fifteen per cent. 


2.—The noise level was lowered because the 


material deadens sound. 


3.—The finished assembly is a compact, 
simplified structure made up of only twenty- 
six sub-assemblies glued and riveted to- 
gether, replacing one composed of several 
hundred metal parts. The laminated sec- 


tions had even more than the required 
strength—and, because of the ease of their 
fabrication, it was a simple matter to achieve 
the finished contours desired. 

4.—And of particular importance, the lami- 
nated cabin structure could be produced in 


approximately half the time! 


Cyanamid’s low-pg@ssure LAMINAC may 
offer the solution t@ one of your design or 
engineering problems. We will be glad to 
send complete information or to work with 


you in developing designs and applications. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
PLASTICS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 
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